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ARTICLE I. 


THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION IN ITS RELATIONS.* 


By PROFESSOR J. W. RICHARD, D.D. 


The knowledge of objects involves knowledge of their rela- 
tions. We know objects in their relations to ourselves, to 
cause and effect, and to environment; and the better we know 
the relations of objects the better we know the objects. This 
principle is as true of thought-objects as it is of object-objects. 
Any of our psychical experiences are thought-objects when we 
hold them up before the mind, and contemplate them in their 
relations to ourselves, to their causes, to their effects, and to 
other thoughts. We may also concentrate our thoughts, and 
translate them into propositions, and may analyze them and 
combine them in concepts. In this way we systematize our 
thoughts and create science, whether it be the science of 
material objects, or the science of psychical experiences. And 
the more we generalize our concepts the more do we become 
convinced that there is a mysterious, but real nexus that links 
phenomenon to phenomenon, and finally connects phenomena 
with a common ground of existence, which we call a /funda- 
mental principle, and which comes to be conceived of not only 
as a principium essendi, but as an active agency that has more 
or less to do in determining the nature and significance of the 
phenomena. 


* Parts of this paper were read before the Lutheran Conference, held 
in Philadelphia, April 1-3, 1902. 
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Now among the phenomena of the human soul none is more 
real, none more potent than the Christian experience. It is 
known as a distinct fact in consciousness; it is known in re- 
lation to a remembered antithetical experience, in relation to 
its cause, and in relation to its effects. This Christian experi- 
ence is the consciousness of enmity slain, of sin pardoned, of 
fellowship with God, of salvation. This Christian experience 
is expressed in the theological vocabulary by the word /ustifi- 
cation, that is, Justification or the righteousness of faith accord- 
ing to its subjective side, the personal certainty the Christian 
has that he stands in a new relation to God, and that he is 
renewed in his mind after the image of him that created him. 

It was exactly in this way that /ustification was at first 
known and contemplated by Luther. After a long and dreary 
night of doubt and spiritual agony, he threw himself by faith 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and experienced peace and salvation ; 
and at the same time he realized that he had become a new 
creature. Out of this, Luther’s personal experience of salva- 
tion, the Lutheran Reformation of the sixteenth century was 
born; and it was only because Justification had in it this pow- 
erful element of personal experience, that it could become a 
genetic principle that imparted life to others and caused a re- 
ligious movement the most far-reaching and beneficent of any 
in the history of Christianity. 

But while on the one hand Luther contemplated Justification - 
as-the experience of salvation, he at the same time on the 
the other hand contemplated it as an act of God, an actus 
forensis by which God declared him righteous, and brought 
him into fellowship with himself. This is the objective side of 
Justification. 

Now it is, that is, when we put together the two sides, that 
we have Justification in its complete conception, as an act of 
divine grace by which man who was zwjustus is declared justus 
before God and is justus ; though this conception did not come 





to Luther as a doctrine, in the sense of an article of faith, or as 
an ecclesiastical or theological dogma that must be believed. 
It was only when the period of reflection, of analysis and 
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synthesis, came, that men began to contemplate Justification 
as an article of faith, as a doctrine or teaching of the divine 
word, and sought to discover its place and its relations ; in other 
words, sought to know it scientifically. 

Holding these fundamental principles in view we advance 
naturally to the discussion of Justification in its Relations. But 
before that can be done properly, it will be necessary to ascer- 
tain the place, that is, the significance, the content, and the 
extent of the theological conception, JusTiricaTion, This can 
be done best by pursuing the inductive or historical method. 

To Luther Justification was salvation. By the one declara- 
tive act of God, he knew himself to be in possession of all that 
the Gospel has to offer. He had the pardon of sin and adop- 
tion into the favor of God. More than this the Gospel does 
not offer for the present life. Hence he could say that Justi- 
fication is the supreme article of faith, and the article of a 
standing or falling Church, meaning that it stands at the head 
of the Christian system, and that if it be kept in its proper 
place, the Church will prosper ; but that if it be thrust from its 
central position the Church will fail. This conception of the 
article in its objective character at once gives it a normative 
and determinative place in the ordo salutis. This article as 
standing at the head, or center, as the eternal principle of 
Christianity, as in its practical application the end for which 
Christ came into the world, was used by Luther for judging the 
measure, proportions and validity of all other articles of the 
Christian faith, Even the Scriptures themselves were to be 
discriminated by this article; for a book of Scripture that does 
not teach faith in Christ is not to be esteemed so highly as one 
that does teach faith in him ;* for faith in Christ is everything. 

Hence we hear Luther say in the Preface to the Commentary 
on Galatians; “In my heart this article alone reigns, viz., the 
faith of Christ, from whom, through and to whom, my theo- 
logical meditations flow and reflow continually.” Again: 
“Wherefore it is very necessary that this doctrine be kept in 


* Erl. Ed. 63 : 156-8. 
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continued practice and public exercise both of reading and 
hearing. And although it be never so well known, never so 
exactly learned, yet the devil, who continually rageth about 
seeking to devour us, is not dead. Likewise our flesh and old 
man are yet alive. Besides this all kinds of temptations vex 
and oppress us on every side; wherefore this doctrine can never 
be taught, urged and repeated enough. If this doctrine be 
lost, then is also the doctrine of truth, life and salvation lost 
and gone. If this doctrine flourish, then all good things flour- 
ish: Religion, the true service of God, the glory of God, the 
right knowledge of all things that are necessary for a Christian 
man to know.’’* 

In 1530 he wrote to Brentz: “This gitt of God, besides 
others, I particulariy admire and venerate in you. In all your 
writings you faithfully and correctly urge the righteousness of 
faith. This article is the head and corner-stone. It alone 
begets, nourishes, edifies, defends the Church of God. Without 
this article the Church of God cannot subsist a single hour, as 
you know and perceive. No one can teach rightly in the 
Church nor successfully resist an opponent who does not hold 
this article, as Paul calls it, zs sound doctrine."+ In 1536 he 
wrote: “The article of Justification and it alone, makes true 
theologians. Therefore it is necessary in the Church, and it is 
to be often repeated.” And in1538: “Beyond all controversy 
the article of Justification is the head and sum of the Chris- 
tian doctrine. When this is properly comprehended there is 
no danger either on the right hand, or on the left. For this it 
is that bruises the serpent’s head, and overthrows whatever is 
opposed to Christ. Hence this article most of all is exposed 
to the bite of the serpent, and to every kind of attack, in order 
that it may be overthrown and perverted. Satan perceives that 
so long as this article remains intact, he labors in vain.’’§ 

These quotations show that Luther attached supreme im- 


* Erl. Ed. I, 3, 4, 12. 

t DeWette IV, I50. 

t Dissertationen, p. 39. 
¢ [bid. p. 436. 
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portance to the Article of Justification. He placed it at the 
very head of the Christian system, and practically identified it 
with the sum of Christianity. Equally evident is it that he 
regarded Justification as the genetic principle of the entire 
Christian doctrinal system, He says: “In this article David 
holds up to us the sum of the entire Christian doctrine, and 
the clear, beautiful sun that illumines the Christian congrega- 
tion. If this article be grasped with sure and firm faith, and 
be maintained, then the others follow gradually after.” Also: 
“Therefore the Article of Justification, as I have often said, must 
be diligently learned. For in this are embraced all the articles 
of our faith, and if this be kept intact, all the others are safe.”* 

Not less emphatic is Melanchthon in assigning the first 
place to Justification: “Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden. When you have sinned, you will not quiet 
your conscience by work ; but alone by faith in Christ you will 
find peace, when you believe that he has borne your sins. This 
is that confession on which the Church is founded. Against 
this the gates of hell shall not prevail.”+ In his analysis of 
the epistle to the Romans he devotes thirteen short chapters to 
Justification, and only a few words to Predestination. In the 
Loci he declares: “This article contains the sum of the Gospel, 
for it shows the proper benefit of Christ, offers a sure consola- 
tion to pious souls, teaches what is the true worship of God, 
what is true prayer, and especially distinguishes the Church 
from the heathen, the Pelagians, that is, from all who imagine 
that man is righteous by the law, or by discipline.” t 

In his Theological Propositions Melanchthon says: “The 
word faith signifies confidence in mercy, and rests on the Son 
of God, whom the Father hath appointed. This faith embraces 
all the articles of the Creed, and refers the others to these two: 
Credo remissionem peccatorum, Credo vitam aeternam.”§ In his 
refutation of the Osiandrian error, he declares that the “con- 


* Com. on Galat, I, 23. 
pup me Fe § 
7C. R. a2, 790. 
@C. R. 12 : 406. 
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tention cannot be regarded as a logomachy, but it is a contro- 
versy touching matters of great moment, viz., the proper honor 
and office of the Mediator, the true comfort of the pious, the 
difference of the divine persons, the difference between the law 
and the Gospel, and the meaning of the proposition: Fide 
Justificamur.”* 

Quotations of identical import from these two fathers of the 
Lutheran Church might be multiplied almost indefinitely, but 
these will suffice to show that they gave Justification the place 
of highest rank in the ordo salutis, and in every formal and 
systematic statement of the Christian doctrine. They regarded 
it as Christianity itself,f not in the sense that they dispensed 
with every other doctrine, but in the sense that they regarded 
it as embracing all other doctrines. It formed, as their works 
show, the central point around which all their theological think- 
ing revolved. In their Opposition to Pelagianism, and to the 
Semipelagianism of the Roman Catholic Church, which re- 
jected the sola fide, they sometimes laid heavy emphasis on 
the Bondage of the Will, and on Predestination as its correlate, 
but neither of these subjects received a hundredth part of the 
attention from Luther and Melanchthon that was bestowed by 
them on Justification. To this last they returned ever and 
again, as to the Alpha and Omega of human destiny, In the 
case of Luther, Predestination was regarded as the proper 
preparation for Justification ;{ and in the case of Melanchthon 
it early came to be postponed to Justification in such a way 
that he declared that “those undoubtedly are elected, who by 
faith lay hold on mercy, and persevere in that confidence unto 
the end’’§—thus laying the foundation for the fide praevisa that 
subsequently occupied so large a place in the Lutheran theo- 
logy, and became a watchword against the Praedestinatio abso- 
luta of the Reformed. Even in his so-called and much mis- 
understood Synergism, Melanchthon never taught that the 


* Ibid. 8 : 504. 

+C. 2. t+ @. 

t Loescher’s Reformations-Acta, I 541. 
8. &..a8 2 oe. 
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human will begins the work of salvation, or contributes any- 
thing meritorious to Justification; and he was the first to note 
expressly that faith is the instrumental cause of Justification. 


THE CONFESSIONS. 


In the twentieth article of the Augustana it is said: “The 
doctrine of faith which is the chief article of the Christian 
Church.” In Article IV, of the Apology, it is written: “Now, 
since this controversy concerns the principal article of the 
Christian doctrine, which, correctly understood, illumines and 
enlarges the honor of Christ, and brings the necessary and 
richest comfort to pious consciences, we beseech the Emperor 
to hear us clemently in regard to such important matters.” In 
the Schmalkald Articles three classes of articles are named: 
Those about which there was no controversy, inasmuch as both 
parties confessed them; those with which the Lutheran 
Reformers were willing to treat with learned and sensible men ; 
and what they call Der Hauptartikel, Principalis Articulus. 
Here it is said: “On this article depends everything that we 
teach and practice against the Pope, the Devil, and the whole 
world. Therefore in regard to this we must be entirely cer- 
tain, and not doubt, otherwise all is lost, and the Pope and the 
Devil and everything has the victory and the case against us.” 
So important was the article in the estimation of its numerous 
signers, and so certain were they in regard to the Lutheran 
teaching thereon, that they would not suffer it to be brought 
under discussion. In the Form of Concord it is taught: “This 
article concerning Justification by faith is, as the Apology de- 
clares, the leading article of the whole Christian doctrine; 
without which a disturbed conscience can have no more conso- 
lation, or rightly conceive the riches of the grace of Christ, as 
Dr. Luther has written: ‘If this single article remain pure, the 
whole Christian community will also remain pure and harmon- 
ious, and without any factions; but if it remain not pure, it is 
impossible to resist any error or fanatical spirit.” And with 
respect to this article in particular, Paul says: ‘A little leaven 
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leaveneth the whole lump.’ For that reason he enforces in 
this article, with so much earnestness and zeal, the particulae 
exclustvae—namely, the words, ‘without law,’ ‘without works,’ 
‘by grace’ (Rom. 3: 28; 4:5; Eph. 2 : 8, 9) by which the 
works of man are excluded—for the purpose of showing how 
highly necessary it is in this article, not only to unfold the true 
doctrine, but also to set forth the contrary doctrines, that they 
may be discriminated, exposed and rejected.” 

From this quotation it is evident that the authors of the 
Form of Concord, who profess to adhere to the true and Chris- 
tian sense of the Augsburg Confession, regarded the article of 
Justification not only as the chief article of the Christian faith, 
but as normative for the right apprehension of other doctrines, 
and as judicial for the detection and exclusion of the contrary 
doctrines. 


THE DOGMATICIANS. 


1. Chemnitz, the greatest of the Lutheran Dogmaticians, 
says: “This article preéminently distinguishes the Church from 
all other societies, and superstitions, as Augustine says: ‘The 
Church distinguishes the just from the unjust, not by the law of 
works, but by the law of faith ;’ yea, this article is as it were the 
citadel, the chief bulwark of the entire Christian doctrine and 
Religion. If this be obscured, or corrupted, or subverted, it is 
impossible to retain purity of doctrine in the other articles. 
But if this article be preserved, all idolatries and superstitions 
will perish of their own accord.’’* 

2. Gerhard, distinguished alike for learning and piety, says: 
“The rank of this article, joined with its utility and necessity, 
is the highest. The pious and pure treatment of it ascribes 
the proper honor to Christ, brings a firm consolation to alarmed 
consciences, guards the distinction between law and gospel, 
incites the confidence of faith necessary in the true and profit- 
able worship of God, and fires the minds of the pious to the 
serious performance of good works.” + 

* Loci, Pars. Sec. p. 216. 

t Loci, VII, p. 2. 
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3. Quenstedt, known as the bookkeeper of the Wittenberg 
orthodoxy, calls Justification “Dzvinissima doctrina, the acropo- 
lis of the entire Christian religion, and the bond by which all 
the parts of the Christian doctrine are held together; and if 
this be broken, all the other articles are put out of joint and 
destroyed.” He quotes Meissner as saying: “This article is, as 
it were, the center of theology, to which all things are directed 
in a straight line, the sacred ocean to which all things flow ; 
the citadel of the faith which keeps all things safe and sound.”’* 

If now we analyze these quotations from the Reformers, the 
Confessions, the Dogmaticians, we perceive especially two 
things : 

1. They all give to Justification the place of supreme dig- 
nity and importance as summus fidet articulus. They place it 
at the head of the entire Christian system, and confer upon it 
the most honorable predicates. 

2. They treat Justification as normative, and as the regula- 
tive factor for the entire Christian system. All the other 
articles of faith are viewed as centering in, or as going out 
from, this article, or are to be tested by this article. It is this 
article that distinguishes the Church from all other associations 
of men, and decides for or against theirt eaching. This, its dis- 
criminating characteristic, was particularly observed by the 
Catholics. Pighius said: “On this article as on a hinge turns, 
and on this principle depends, almost the whole controversy be- 
ween the Lutherans and us in religion and faith, for by this 
dogma they corrupt and pollute almost all the articles of our re- 
ligton.’’t 

At the Council of Trent it was declared that all the errors of 
Luther arose from this one point. 

And Sarpi, the historian of the Council of Trent, tells us that 
on the eighteenth of June, 1546, “it was proposed, that having | 
by divine inspiration, condemned the heresies concerning orig- 
inall sinne, the order of the things to bee handled did require, 

* Systema, Pars Ill, p. 514. 


t Quoted from Chemnitz’s Loci, Pars Sec., pp. 216-17. 
VoLt. XXXII. No. 4. 59 
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that the doctrine of the modernes, in the point of divine grace, 
which is the medicine of sinne, should be examined; and that 
the rather it was fit to follow the order, because it was observed 
by the Augustane Confession ; all which the Councell meaneth 
to condemne. And the Fathers and Divines were intreated to 
have recourse by prayer unto the divine assistance, and to bee 
assiduous, and exact in their studies, because all the errours of 
Martin were resolved into that point. For having undertaken 
from the beginning to oppugne the Indulgences, he saw hee 
could not obtaine his purpose, except hee destroyed the workes 
of repentance, in defect whereof Indulgences doe succeede, 
And iustification by faith onely, a thing never heard of before, 
seemed to him a good means to effect this; from whence hee 
hath collected not only that good workes are not necessary, but 
also that a dissolute libertie in observing the Law of Gop, and 
of the Church, will serve the turne: hath denied efficience in 
the Sacraments, authoritie of Priests, Purgatorie, sacrifice of the 
Masse, and all other remedies for remission of sinnes. There- 
fore by a contrary way, hee that will establish the bodie of the 
Catholike doctrine, must overthrow this heresie of justice by 
faith only, and condemne the blasphemies of that enemie of 
good works.”* 

And now inasmuch as Justification is the sum of Christian- 
ity, and inasmuch as it is the criterion for judging all doctrines, 
and inasmuch as other doctrines follow legitimately from it, it 
must result, that, interpreted by the methods and in the lan- 
guage of modern thinking, Justification as conceived and em- 
ployed by Lutherans has the characteristics and the significance 
of a fundamental principle. Hence, beginning with Twesten in 
1826, Justification has been called the Material Principle of 
Lutheranism, or of the Lutheran Reformation, by which desig- 
nation is meant “that doctrine which presents itself as the cen- 
tral point of the entire system ;” and further: “This doctrine, 
viz., that we are justified without merit purely out of grace, for 


’ 


Christ’s sake, through faith, was aiways designated by Luther 
and his co-workers expressly as the ground-dogma of Christi- 
anity. On this centered, directly or indirectly, the entire con- 


* Council of Trent (English Translation), p. 190. 
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troversy of the contending parties. From this is to be under- 
stood the peculiar structure of the Dogmatic of our Church.”* 

From the days of Twesten to the present time, the terms, 
Material Principle and Justification by Faith, have been employed 
interchangeably by standard Lutheran theologians ; that is, the 
Matertal Principle of Lutheranism is the Lutheran doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, and Justification by Faith is the Material 
Principle of Lutheranism. Dr. Luthardt says: “Zhe Material 
Principle is the doctrine of the righteousness of faith according to 
two sides: The righteousness of Jesus Christ is salvation, and 
faith is the way of salvation. This forms the soul of the Luth- 
eran Confession, and is expressed either more directly, and that 
too in the objective form, so as to emphasize the sole medtator- 
ship or sole honor of Christ, over against the Romish doctrine, 
which dims the glory of Christ, and casts contempt upon Christ. 
* * * Or it is directly named the doctrine of the righteous- 
ness of faith as the articulus praecipuus et fundamentalis.”+ 

We find a definition of identical import in the Meusel Hand- 
Lexikon, V, p. 528: “The doctrine of Justification by faith 
alone, recognized by Luther as the kernel and star of the 
Scriptures, is the Material Principle of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion.” 

Frank declares: “It would go hard with theological science, 
if it should at any time cease to regard the article of the Justi- 
fication of the sinner out of grace through faith as the articulus 
stants et cadentis ecclesiae. For what the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church has been and is, the Christian truth that belongs to her, 
and an account of which alone she has a right to exist—all 
this has she become through the restoration and development 
of this one Christian life-experience, the justification of the 
sinner by and before God through faith in Jesus Christ. It is 
a historical, not merely a theoretical, truth, that out from this 
one point or principle the Reformation of the Church was ac- 
complished. If our Church is to maintain her historical char- 


*Dogm. Ev. Luth. Kirche, 4th ed., pp. 258-9. 
t Komp. d. Dogmatik, toth ed., pp. 24-5. 
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acter—and without this she ceases to be what she is—she must 
emphasize and maintain the actual position which the article 
of Justification has had from the beginning for the doctrine of 
the faith that is peculiar to her. It is absurd to say that not the 
doctrine of Justification, but Justification itself, or the state of 
Justification, has this meaning.”’* 

Thomasius calls Justification by Faith the living center of 
our Symbolical Books; the life-principle around which the 
Lutheran Church has erected the whole structure of her sym- 
bolical statements. The doctrine of Justification by Faith he 
calls the constitutive center of the other symbolical state- 
ments. 

From these definitions and declarations, which are based on 
an elaborate induction of facts, we see the place that the doc- 
trine of Justification by Faith occupies in the Lutheran system. 
It is the constitutive, directive center of the Lutheran system; 
and it has significance not only as the sum of Christianity, but 
also because of its relations to all the other doctrines of the 
Lutheran system. As the constitutive center it rules and de- 
termines the system in all its parts. As the Material Principle 
it requires that every doctrine appertaining to man’s salvation 
shall be stated so as to harmonize with the fundamental truth : 
JUSTIFICATION OUT OF DIVINE GRACE THROUGH FAITH. 

We are now prepared to discuss the Relations of the Doctrine 
of Justification by Faith, as that doctrine is stated in Article IV 
of the one only confession of faith that has ever been univer- 
sally received in the Lutheran Church ; 

“Jt is also taught that we do not receive forgiveness of sins 
and righteousness before God through our own merit, work and 
satisfaction, but that we receive forgiveness of sins, and are jus- 
tified before God out of grace for Christ's sake through faith, if 
we believe that Christ suffered for us, and that on account of 
him, sin is forgiven us, righteousness and eternal life are be- 
stowed. For this faith God will regard and impute as righteous- 
ness before him, as Paul says in Romans 3 and 4,” 


* System d. Christ. Wahrheit, 1, 79-80. 
t Das Bekennt, d, Ev, Luth, Kirche, pp. 1, 2, 4. 
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THE RELATION OF JUSTIFICATION TO THE ARTICLE OF THE 
TRINITY. 


Justification, viewed objectively, is an act of God. This 
fact not only presupposes that God exists, but that he exists in 
the relation of Judge to man, who is the subject of Justifica- 
tion. But a Judge who has a proper regard for the law, and 
for righteousness, cannot pardon a transgressor of the law, and 
release him from the penalty of the violated law, unless the 
transgressor shall first, either in his own person, or in that of 
another, render satisfaction as required by the law, Neither 
can the Judge, who is the impersonation of the law, be ex- 
pected to render the required satisfaction. Neither can the 
Judge make the penalty less than the law requires, for the law 
is supreme. But if he be merciful and clement he may be 
willing to accept a substitute, provided the substitute be ade- 
quate. On the one hand the substitute must be able to mag- 
nify the law, and to make it honorable, On the other hand he 
must be both willing and able to make common cause with the 
transgressor, and to put himself in a relation to the law that is 
substantially identical with that occupied by the transgressor, 
The simplest principles of justice require these two presup- 
positions. The substitute must also share the clemency of the 
Judge, and must have a sense of the infirmity of the trans- 
gressor. Only God can have the dignity to magnify the law 
of God. Only man can justly suffer the penalty of the trans- 
gression of a law made for man, and only man can enter into 
the place of man. Hence the Redeemer of man from the 
curse of a violated divine law must be both God and man; and 
the will to redeem must be shared alike by the Judge and by 
the Redeemer ; that is, to translate these terms from the ab- 
stract to the concrete, and to apply them to the case in hand, 
by the light of the Holy Scriptures, we say that the will to 
redeem from sin must be shared alike by God the Father and 
God the Son. If God so loves the world as to give his Son 
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for its redemption, the Son must be able to say: “Lo, I come 
(in the roll of the book it is written of me) to do thy will, O, 
God.” Ps. 40: 7,8; Heb. 10:7; and he must be willing to 
minister and to give his lifea ransom for many. Matt. 20: 28. 

We thus see that salvation is and must be founded in the 
divine will of love, of grace, of mercy. In the Father this 
will dwells fundamentally and essentially, for God is love. 
1 John 4: 8. 

In the Son this will manifests itself mediatorially and sacri- 
ficially, as the one in whom the Father is well pleased. But 
this sending of the Son to redeem the world is reconciliation 
and salvation only in provision, in offer, on condition, not in 
actual bestowment and in actual experience. The Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world, must be made known to the 
transgressors. The reconciliation made in the councils of 
eternity must not only eventuate in time, but must be testified 
to as a fact, and must be applied to those for whom it was in- 
tended, before redemption can become an actuality. The lov- 
ing will of the Father, and the loving satisfaction of the Son, 
must be made known to the transgressors. 

This calls for a third person,—for one who can take the 
things of Christ and show them to men. John 16: 14, 15. 
In order to discharge this office of interpreter and testifier, the 
person sent must be able to understand the deep mystery of 
the divine wisdom and mercy contained in the plan of redemp- 
tion. Ina word, the Applier of redemption must himself be 
God, who as the Spirit of truth, by the use of the only instru- 
ment available, namely, the truth, can lead to Christ, and 
through Christ the Son to God the Father. 

Thus the doctrine of Justification as set forth in our thesis, 
Article IV, taken in connection with Article V of the same 
Confession, shows itself to be in full harmony with the doctrine 
of the economic Trinity, as that doctrine has been revealed in 
Holy Writ, and with the doctrine of the ontological Trinity, as 
that doctrine stands confessed in the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed,—one divine essence, and three persons, God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. Moreover, our thesis, 
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and the process sketched above, commend themselves to sound 
reason, and to our innate sense of right, and they have always 
commended themselves, and still commend themselves, to the 
vast majority of profound Christian thinkers. No one can 
question the right of a father to pity his transgressing children, 
and no one can blame him for maintaining the majesty of his 
law. And no one can question the right of a person to offer 
himself in ministry and ransom for transgressors; and no one 
can deny the practical need of a third person to make the offer 
of redemption known, and to plead with the transgressors to 
accept it in order to be absolved and to be received again into 
the paternal fellowship. 

Hence, given the doctrine of Justification as the same is set 
forth in our thesis, and is taught in the Lutheran Church, and 
we at once discover its necessary preconception in the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan doctrine of the Trinity, for Justification is 
reconciliation with the Father, on account of the Son, by the 
agency of the Holy Ghost, who creates faith in the mercy of 
God and in the righteousness of Christ. Properly, therefore, 
is Justification called the righteousness of faith. 

If now we inquire a little more analytically into the relation 
of the doctrine of Justification, as taught by Lutherans, to the 
article of the Trinity we find: 

1. That Fustification, according to the Lutheran conception, 
has its prime source in God the Father, that is, in the love, 
mercy, and grace of the Heavenly Father, for those three words 
lie at the root of the will to save. It was the love of the 
Father that led him to have mercy on his children, and it was 
his mercy that led him to make gracious provision for their 
redemption in and through Christ. In Holy Writ, which is to 
be our guide in this study, salvation is immediately connected 
with the love and grace of God, and these are connected with 
Christ. God so loved the world as to give his Son for its sal- 
vation, John 3:16. By the grace of God Christ was to taste 
death for every man, Heb. 2 : 9; the grace of God is given 
by Jesus Christ, 1 Cor. 1 : 14; the gospel is called the gospel 
of the grace of God, Acts 20 : 24. It is the grace of God 
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that brings salvation, Tit. 2: 14. God hath called us accord- 
ing to his own purpose and grace which was given us in Christ 
Jesus before the world began, 2 Tim. 1:19. Election is by 
grace, Rom. 11 : 5, and is in Christ, Eph. 1: 4. Hence grace 
may be defined as that truly paternal favor that led God to 
send his Son into the world to save sinful men; and we find 
that the Lutheran theology connects grace in causal relation 
directly with Justification. Luther says: “These two words, 
grace and peace, comprehend in themselves whatever belongs 
to Christianity. Grace releases from sin, and peace makes the 
conscience quiet.” This is Justification according to its two 
sides. Again: “By grace alone, all other means, either in 
heaven or in earth, set apart, we have remission of sins and 
peace with God.”* He calls grace “the chief part of our 
Christian doctrine, namely, without works, purely by the grace 
of God given us in Christ, must we be saved. There is no 
other way, nor method, nor work that can help us.” “One 
has grace to be an apostle; another, a prophet; another, an 
evangelist, or an expounder of the Scriptures. But we all 
have the fulness of grace in our Lord God. So richly are the 
grace and mercy of God bestowed, that it is without measure, 
is eternal, belongs to all his in its height, depth and breadth. 
That is called grace. There are other gifts of various kinds 
for ruling the Church. These shall cease. But the grace and 
mercy of God are eternal, and our forgiveness of sin is not to 
last for one or two thousand years, but it is an eternal redemp- 
tion, salvation, joy, life, forgiveness of sins, and has no limits. 
Such hath he bestowed upon us. Hence we have grace and 
the Holy Spirit without measure, not on account of our merit, 
but because we believe in him.’ 

Melanchthon also connects Justification immediately with 
grace. He says: “Grace is the remission of sins, or mercy 
promised on account of Christ, or gratuitous acceptance, and is 
necessarily attended by the Holy Ghost.” He identifies Christ 


* Com. on Gal. Cap. I, 3. 
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with the throne of Grace.* In his Loct he discusses grace and 
Justification together, and represents Justification as depending 
directly and alone upon the mercy and grace of God on ac- 
count of Christ. Indeed he knows of no justification except 
that which proceeds from the grace and mercy of God. In the 
Confessions it is said time and again that we are justified out 
of grace, freely, without works. The farticulae exclusivae 
point to the grace of God. And everywhere in Lutheran 
theology the conception is that Justification has its original 
source in the grace of God, and that the grace of God is both 
manifested and magnified in sending Christ as Redeemer and 
Saviour. 

2. Fustification, according to the Lutheran conception, brings 
the person and work of Christ into great prominence. In 
Article IV of the Confession, Justification is declared to be 
“out of grace for Christ’s sake”: Um Christus witllen, proptes 
Christum. This form of statement—*for Christ's sake”: 
propter Christum—has great significance. It associates Christ 
ex vi terminorum in causal relation to Justification. It is used 
in the first and in every subsequent edition of Melanchthon’s 
Loci, and times almost without number in the other writings of 
the great Preceptor, quite to the exclusion of every other form 
of statement by which the relation of Christ to Justification is 
presented. He never wearies of declaring that we are justified, 
receive the remission of sins, are reputed righteous, om” account 
of Christ, on account of the Mediator the Son of God; that 
we have forgiveness of sins and acceptance before God on ac- 
count of the obedience and intercession of Christ. “Beloved 
in the Beloved, that is, on account of the Beloved through 
whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness 
of sins.” “Righteousness is reckoned to us on account of 
Christ through faith. If now righteousness is reckoned to us 
on account of Christ, it is alone the obedience of Christ by 
which we are acceptable to God, and not the gifts that follow. 


*C.R. 21 : 752-3. 
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Daniel and David use the word fropter in order to exclude our 
virtue and righteousness.”* 

In Article XX of the Confession it is said: “On account of 
Christ we are received into grace.” “On account of Christ we 
have a gracious God.” And in Article XXVII it is said: 
‘‘Righteousness cometh by faith to those that believe that they 
are received into favor by God for Christ's sake.” In the 
Apology, Article IV: “The promise of remission of sins and 
of Justification on account of Christ who was given for us that 
he might make satisfaction for the sins of the world, and be 


presented as Mediator and Redeemer” In the Form of Con- 
cord: “For the sake of the merit and perfect obedience, the 
bitter sufferings and death and the resurrection of Christ.” 
“For the sake of this perfect obedience which he rendered to 
his heavenly Father for us both in doing and in suffering, in 
his life and death, God forgives our sins, accounts us righteous 
and just, and saves us eternally.” And now that we may 
know who this Christ is, we turn to Article III of the Con- 
fession. Here we learn that he has “two natures, the divine 
and the human, inseparably joined together in unity of person ; 
one Christ, true God and true man; who was born of the Vir- 
gin Mary, truly suffered, was crucified, dead and buried, that 
he might reconcile the Father unto us, and might be a sacrifice, 
not only for original guilt, but also for all actual sins of men.” 
In the Apology it is said that Christ died to reconcile us to the 
Father. The reconciliation is twofold, but Christ the God- 
man is the Reconciler. He is our peace, and hath made peace, 
and hath given us access to the Father. Eph. 2: 14-17. 

If now we are asked at the bar of God whether we have 
loved God and have fulfilled the law, Christ steps in and says, 
“Yea, Father, I have done it that they might be reconciled, 
because they have believed on me, and are in me.” 

Now, it is exactly on this account that God can be just and 
the justifier of the believer. In so far as we believe in Christ, 
we are in Christ, and have put on Christ. The believer, there- 
fore, is not looked upon as he is in himself, but as he is in 
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Christ. God judges him as he sees him united with his Son 
Jesus Christ. Therefore the judgment is according to righteous- 
ness, and the righteousness bestowed is that of the Son of 
God, who, because he is the Son of God, has a righteousness 
that is sufficient to cover the transgressions of the whole 
world. Hence we can appreciate Luther's language when, 
treating of this “principal article of all Christian doctrine,” he 
says: “Here you see how necessary a thing it is to believe and 
confess the article of the divinity of Christ, which when Arius 
denied he must needs also deny the article of our redemption. 
For to overcome the sin of the world, death, the curse and the 
wrath of God in himself, is not the work of any creature, but 
of the divine power. Therefore he who in himself should 
overcome these, must needs be truly and naturally God. For 
against this mighty power of sin, death, and the curse, which 
of itself reigneth throughout the world, and in the whole crea- 
ture, it was necessary to set a more high and mighty power. 
But besides the sovereign and divine power, no such power can 
be found. Wherefore, to abolish sin, to destroy death, to take 
away the curse in himself; and again, to give righteousness, to 
bring light, and to give the blessing, are the works of the 
divine power only and alone. Now, because the Scripture 
doth attribute all these to Christ, therefore he in himself is life, 
righteousness, and blessing, which is, naturally and substan- 
tially, God. Therefore they that deny the divinity of Christ, 
do lose all Christianity, and become altogether Gentiles and 
Turks. We must learn therefore diligently the article of justi- 
fication, as I often admonish you. For all the other articles of 
our faith are comprehended in it; and if that remain sound 
then are all the rest sound. Wherefore, when we teach that 
men are justified by Christ, that Christ is the conqueror of sin 
and death, and the everlasting curse, we witness thereby that 
he is naturally and substantially God.”’* 

We thus see the relation of Article 1V of the Confession to 
Article III. The latter is not only the presupposition of the 


* Com. on Gal., Chap. III : 13. 
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former, but the ground and reason for its existence in the 
Christian system, If there be no divine human Mediator, who 
by his almighty power, can overcome sin, death and hell, there 
can be no justification before God, for this justification cannot 
take place according to the divine nature alone, as Osiander 
taught, nor according to the human nature alone, as Stancar 
imagined. “Faith looks upon the person of Christ, as the 
same was made under the law for us, bore our sins, and when 
proceeding to the Father, rendered entire and perfect obedience 
to his heavenly Father for us poor sinners, from his holy birth 
unto his death ; and thereby covered all our disobedience, which 
inheres in our nature, in its thoughts, words, and deeds; so 
that it is no more imputed to us unto condemnation, but is 
pardoned and remitted through pure grace, for the sake of 
Christ alone.”’* 

3. Fustification, according to the Lutheran conception, also 
recognizes the presence and work of the Holy Ghost. 

Now it happens—just how it has so happened we do not 
know—that no Lutheran creed or confession contains an article 
De Spiritu Sancto. The Lutheran Church undoubtedly laid 
more stress on the person and work of Christ, that is, on the 
acquisition of redemption, than on the person and work of the 
Holy Ghost, that is, on the application of redemption, Never- 
theless the Lutheran Confessions and Lutheran theology clearly 
and distinctly recognize the presence and the work of the Holy 
Ghost in justification by faith. His chief office is to work 
repentance and faith in those who hear the gospel. This he 
does by convicting the world of sin, and of righteousness, and 
of judgment to come, John 16 : 8; by testifying of Christ, 
John 15: 26; by taking the things of Christ and showing 
them unto men, John 16: 14; by teaching all things, and by 
bringing unto men all things whatsoever Christ hath spoken, 
1 Cor.2: 10. On the day of Pentecost the Holy Ghost came 
down from heaven in visible appearance. But now that the 
Church is established, “the Holy Ghost is sent by his word 
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unto the hearts of believers, as is said: ‘God sent the Spirit of 
his Son.’ This sending is without any visible appearance; to 
wit, when by the hearing of the external word, we receive an 
inward fervency and light, whereby we are changed and be- 
come new creatures; whereby also we receive a new judgment, 
a new feeling, and a new moving. This change and this new 
judgment is not a work of reason, or the power of a man, but 
is the gift and operation of the Holy Ghost, which cometh 
with the word preached which purifieth our hearts by faith, and 
bringeth forth in us spiritual motions.”* In Article V of the 
Confession it is said that God gives the Holy Ghost who works 
faith, where and when he will, in those who hear the Gospel. 
In the Catechism it is said: “I believe that I cannot by my 
own reason or strength believe in Jesus Christ my Lord, or 
come to him. But the Holy Ghost has called me through the 
Gospel, enlightened me by his gifts, sanctified and preserved 
me in the true faith.” The Holy Ghost calls, illumines, con- 
verts, and, by working on the inner life of man, creates faith in 
the promised redemption. At the same time also he regener 
ates the believer, so that he is a new creature in Christ Jesus, 
and becomes a son of God. As Melanchthon says: “When 
God pardons sins he at the same time gives the Holy Ghost, 
who begins new virtues, though the alarmed conscience first 
seeks the pardon of sins and reconciliation. It is anxious 
about this and in regard to this contends in true fear, and does 
not dispute about the new virtues that are infused, though these 
follow reconciliation, yet it must not be supposed that our dig- 
nity or purity are causes of the pardon of sins.”’+ 

Hence nothing can be clearer than that the Lutheran faith 
recognizes the presence of the Holy Ghost as active in Justi- 
fication. By the power of the truth he creates the faith that 
receives the heavenly gift of grace; and at the same time he 
works that experience of salvation, and that regeneration of the 
human spirit, that always attend the objective declaration of 
forgiveness, though no experience of salvation and no internal 


* Com, on Gal., Chap. IV. 5, 6, 
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change of heart is the cause of the divine declaration of par- 
don. Hence looked at from the subjective side the Apolog 
is perfectly correct when it says: “The sinner’s justification 
means that he is changed into a pious being, and is born anew 
of the Holy Ghost.”* 


II. 


THE RELATION OF JUSTIFICATION TO ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The moment we use the word Justification, the question 
arises, Justification from what? The answer given in the 
Lutheran system brings us face to face with the doctrine of sin, 
and the doctrine of sin leads to the inquiry for a state of sinless- 
ness, or of ¢wfegrity. Further back than this we cannot go in 
tracing man’s ethical history. 

1. Lhe State of Integrity. 

When we hear of a condition of sin from which man is de- 
livered by Justification, the question easily arises, Was man 
created in a condition of sin? To affirm that he was so created 
is at once to impeach the power and moral integrity of the 
Creator, and no speculation that has affirmed the creation of 
man in sin, has at any time been sanctioned by the Church. 
We are led then to inquire for the original condition of man, 
from which he departed by sin, from which sin he must be 
justified in order to enjoy fellowship with his Creator, who, be 
cause of the creational relation, must be also man’s Lord and 
moral Governor. 

The answer which Lutheranism gives to this inquiry must 
be in harmony with her central principle. 

Now as Justification is a restoration to judicial righteousness, 
and thereby to a state of moral integrity, we must conclude 
that man’s original condition was one of righteousness and 
integrity ; that is, man, at the time of his creation, must have 
stood before his Creator free from guilt and free from moral 
imperfection. This would seem to be the legitimate conclu- 
sion from the facts involved in Justification, 
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With this conclusion corresponds the declaration of the 
Scripture that man was created in the image, after the likeness 
of God, and was “good,” which predicates must be interpreted 
to mean at the very least, that he was adapted to serve the 
purpose had in view in his creation; and in that purpose must 
have been included the duty truly to fear, love and obey God. 
This conception of the status integritatis is expressed in the 
Apology as follows: “This the Holy Scriptures also testify 
when they say that man was created after God’s own image 
and likeness. For what else is this, but that the divine wisdom 
and righteousness, which are of God, were formed in man 
through which we know God, through which the _ bright- 
ness of God was reflected in us; that is, that these gifts, namely, 
a true, clear knowledge of God, true fear of and confidence in 
him, etc., were given to man when he was first created.”* 

What Justification proposes is, the restoration of man to a 
state of righteousness, or of right relation to God, in order that 
he may truly know, love and serve God. More than this it 
cannot do, for more than this is not possible in the ethico-re- 
ligious sphere. Less than this it dare not attempt, for a per- 
fectly holy God could not be satisfied with less. He could not 
admit into his presence a creature who was not righteous in his 
sight, and who had not been created after God in righteousness 
and in the holiness of truth. Eph.4:24; Col.3:14. There- 
fore Justification, or the righteousness of faith, must be a sub- 
stitute for original righteousness, or for the state of integrity. 
Hence the doctrine of the s/atus integritatis must be shaped so 
as to harmonize with the central principle of the system ; 
which, as it embraces the whole sum of Christianity, must de- 
termine the view to be taken of man in his original condition, 
who now, because of sin, has become the subject of an objec- 
tive Justification and of personal purification, that he may be 
restored to “righteousness and to the holiness of truth.” Very 
properly, therefore, is it said that “original righteousness was 
the acceptableness of human nature before God, and in the 
very nature of men a light in the mind by which it was able 
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firmly to assent to the word of God, and a turning of the will 
to God, and obedience of heart in agreement with the decision 
of the law of God that is implicated in the mind.’’* 

The person who is justified, who is united with Christ, who 
has put on the Lord Jesus Christ, who is renewed in the 
spirit of his mind, and is renewed in knowledge after the image 
of Him that created him, and is so transformed by the renewing 
of the mind as to be able to prove what is that good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect will of God—all of which is involved es- 
sentially in the doctrine of Justification—that person is in a 
moral condition which differs in no essential respect from the 
status integritatis. 

2. The State of Corruption. 

None the less true is it that the doctrine of Justification en- 
ables us to establish a correct doctrine of sin—of sin, whether 
viewed as the loss of original righteousness, or as the corrup- 
tion of man’s ethical nature. If Justification be the restoration 
of original righteousness both in the judicial and in the ethical 
sense, then sin must be the loss of original righteousness, both 
in the judicial and in the ethical sense, for God who justifies 
would not confer on man what he already possesses. There- 
fore original righteousness and original sin must be the ethico- 
religious antitheses of each other. The loss of the former 
brings on the latter. Hence it is perfectly correct to define 
original sin as the loss of original righteousness, and sin in 
general may be defined as the loss or destitution of the right- 
eousness that ought to be; and from this it results that the 
more a man sins, the farther he gets away from the integrity 
of nature in which he was created. But inasmuch as the 
concreated righteousness is not an idle quality, but an inborn 
power to know, to love, and to serve God, so the loss of original 
righteousness is the loss of the power to know, to love, and to 
serve God. This doubtless is the very essence of sin, for this 
it is that causes man to miss the mark, and to come short of 
the end for which he was designed; or in other words, to de- 
feat the final cause of his creation. Also as Justification in- 
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volves regeneration and moral cleansing we are bound to con- 
clude that sin brings, or is, a corruption and perversion of the 
moral power of the soul, so that the sinner exercises himself 
unto ungodliness and commits unlawful deeds. This quality of 
sin is expressed in Article II by the clauses: “Full of evil de- 
sires and propensities, and can have by nature no true fear of 
God, no true faith in God.” 

We may now give a classic definition of sin that will be 
in every respect in harmony with the doctrine of Justification 
by Faith: “Sin is a defect, inclination, or action, conflicting 
with the law of God, offensive to God, condemned by him, and 
causing those in whom it is found, unless forgiven, to become 
subjects of eternal wrath and punishment” (Melanchthon). 

3. The Doctrine of the Will. 

The Doctrine of Justification is also determinative of the 
Doctrine of the Will, or better, of man’s moral and spiritual 
powers, for the terms, Liberum Arbitrium, and Servum Arbi- 
trium, so extensively used by the Reformers, and by many 
theologians of iater date, are too general and indefinite for the 
purposes of science. 

The Will as the power of the human soul for choices, or as 
the executive faculty of the rational soul, is not primarily 
responsible in the matter of obtaining righteousness before 
God, or of accepting the grace of God manifested in Christ. 
It is the moral and spiritual perception that is wrong. The 
understanding in the broadest sense of the word, is limited, 
darkened, and perverted by sin. It does not rightly know God, 
nor correctly apprehend itself in relation to the revelation of 
the divine grace. Therefore it furnishes only false, or inade- 
quate data to the will. Asa consequence of this the choices 
must be perverse, that is, away from God and the revelation of 
his grace, and not toward them. What the will commands to 
be done is the very thing that ought not tobe done. The con- 
clusion is therefore inevitable that human works cannot receive 
forgiveness of sins and procure the declaration of righteousness 
before God. They fail to satisfy the requirements of the divine 
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law, for as proceeding from the carnal mind, they are carnal 
and have their foundation and their goal in the carnal appetites, 
whereas the law, in its origin, in its content, and in its aim, is 
spiritual. Should the carnal mind do the works required by 
the law, it could do them only in the letter, and not in the 
spirit. Therefore by the works of the law shall no flesh be 
justified in God’s sight, Rom. 3 : 20. 

And inasmuch as faith in Christ depends upon a right 
spiritual apprehension of Christ it must follow for the same 
reason—the carnal limitations of the human understanding— 
that the Will cannot command the soul to lay hold on Christ, 
or on the grace of God manifested in Christ. Hence evan- 
gelical faith is impossible to the natural man, that is, to man 
left wholly to the exercise of his natural faculties. 

We thus see that it is intellectual and moral impotence rather 
than a defect of the Will that keeps man in bondage to sin, 
and renders him incapable of doing acceptable righteousness. 
But this does not mean that God predestinates man to sin, as 
Melanchthon implied in the first edition of his Loci; or that 
God “acts necessarily in Satan and in the impious,” and that 
he “works the bad through the bad,” and that “Free-Will is a 
lie,” as Luther taught in his De Servo Arditrio, but it means 
that man in his natural condition does sin, and falls short of 
the glory of God, Rom. 3 : 23; and that he needs divine as- 
sistance in order to become acceptable to God, and that he 
may lay hold on Christ his righteousness. And such is the 
doctrine of Article XVIII of our Confession: “Without the 
grace, help and operation of the Holy Ghost man is not able 
to become pleasing to God, to fear God from the heart, or to 
believe on him, or to cast the inborn evil out of his heart ; but 
this is done through the Holy Ghost who is given through the 
Word of God. For Paul says, 1 Corinthians 2: ‘The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.’” 

The idea intended to be expressed by the Article is that the 
natural (unspiritual, Greek, psychical) man labors under intel- 
lectual and moral impotence, rather than under a lack of inborn 
freedom. This is clearly implied by the whole tenor of the 
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Article, and is especially indicated by the words: “Given 
through the Word of God.” since the Word of God presup- 
poses intellectual and moral faculties in those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. It is as though it were said, Man by his natural un- 
derstanding is unable to know the will of God, and unable to 
perceive the meaning of divine grace as exhibited in Christ, 
and as a consequence—if for no other reason—is unable to 
make a personal application of the offer and promise of redemp- 
tion. In his varied operations through the Word of God the 
Holy Ghost removes the inborn darkness of the mind, gives 
spiritual discernment, and furnishes a proper object for the 
Will. Hence looked at from the one side it can be truly said 
that man is not converted by his own strength, reason, or will, 
for he has no natural ability in spiritual matters. The condi- 
tion, the impulse and the energy are furnished from without. 
But there is another side. The work done for man and in him 
has its order: He can hear the Word of God, which hearing, 
considering especially that the Word is endowed with super- 
natural potency, and is attended by the Holy Ghost, at 
once changes his intellectual and moral perceptions, removes 
his natural limitations, and begins to furnish “the grace, assist- 
ance and operation” noted in the Article, so that in his rela- 
tions to God and to divine things the hearer of the Word ot 
God no longer stands as he once stood. He is placed now in 
a position where he can, and must and does decide for or 
against the Gospel, and to decide is to exercise the power of 
choice, and to exercise the power of choice is to select one 
thing and to reject another; is to express a preference, and a 
repudiation. Hence choice and refusal, selection and rejection, 
preference and repudiation are conative correlates, and are in- 
volved in the very idea of Will, and furnish the condition sine 
gua non of responsible conduct. Under the grace, assistance 
and operation of the Holy Ghost the will is active, whether it 
accepts or rejects salvation, for he who can reject salvation and 
does not, wills not to reject it, and he who wills not to reject it, 
wills to accept it. The Holy Ghost through the Word imparts 
the power to choose, the power to believe, but the choosing, 
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the believing, is the act of the hearer of the Word. And any 
supposition to the effect that under “the grace, assistance and 
operation of the Holy Ghost,” the will can be active only in 
rejecting the offer of salvation, and that in repentence, and 
faith, it is entirely ofose, is psychologically fallacious, and con- 
tradicts consciousness, which testifies that there is an act of 
choice. 

The process may be described: The Word of truth illumines 
the darkened understanding ; the Holy Ghost working through 
the truth on the inner psychical life creates spiritual apprehen- 
sions ; the Gospel presents motives to the Will— it may be the 
low one of self-interest, or the high one of acting in harmony 
with the excellence of the spirit, or the still higher one of con- 
forming life to the relations arising now from recognizing God 
as Creator, Benefactor, Redeemer, and moral Governor of the 
universe. Under these circumstances the soul's faculty for 
choices must act. Mere passivity is out of the qustion, and is 
not required by the Article, nor by the teaching of its author 
at the time that he wrote the Article. 

But this action of the will under the circumstances given, 
furnishes no “merit, work and satisfaction,’ by which we may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and be accounted righteous before 
God, for it does not atone for sin, nor does it make the new 
creature. Nor does such action in any sense do away with the 
necessity of Christ, and the necessity of faith. Onthe contrary, 
in its very nature such action is an acknowledgment of the 
need of these, and expresses a rational determination to lay 
hold on them; and in no sense does such action deny that 
“the new birth, and the formation of a new heart and mind in 
us, are solely the works of the Holy Ghost in us.’”’* 

It is in this way that our fundamental Confession preserves 
the autonomy of man, and asserts the absolute need of divine 
grace; and this principle in the application of redemption is 
illustrated in the case of Melanchthon, whose doctrine of the 
three concurring causes—the call of God, the operation of the 


* Apology, XVIII. 
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Spirit and the Will active under the influence of divine grace* 
—has been stigmatized as Synergism (though it was not con- 
troverted by Luther).t In his classic defense of Justification 
by Faith as an objective work of grace against the Osiandrian 
subjectivism, in the last edition of his Zoct, and in many other 
writings of his later period, he as much magnifies the grata 
Dei, the propter Christum, and the sola fide, as he does in the 
Apology, or in any of his writings prior to 1535. 

Thus our “central principle,” Justification by Faith, saves us 
on the one hand from Pelagianism, which disparages the merit 
and righteousness of Christ, and maintains that piety is the 
result of our own natural powers (Article II); and from the 
Semipelagianism of the Roman Catholic Church, with its re- 
finements of the meritum de congruo and the meritum de con- 
digno and the mystic z#fusio gratiae ; and on the other hand our 
principle saves us from the Augustinian and Scotistic Deter- 
minism, which degrades man to the rank of a machine by 
denying him the power of decision in the most momentous 
transaction of his life, and makes him an automaton moved 


*C. R. 21 : 65, ef seqq. 

t In 1537 Melanchthon wrote to Veit Dietrich: ‘‘You know that I 
modify certain statements about predestination, the assent of the will, 
and mortal sin. I know positively that Luther entertains the same 
views in regard to all these things.’”’ C. R&. 3: p. 383. This is proof 
positive, not only that Luther abandoned some of his earlier Augus- 
tinian excesses, but that he agreed essentially with Melanchthon on 
the doctrine of the Will. In this very letter Melanchthon says: ‘‘Yes- 
terday he (Luther) spoke very lovingly with me about the controver- 
sies stirred up by Cordatus, when I declared that it would be a tragic 
spectacle if we like the Cadmean brothers should fight among our- 
selves.’’ 

¢ Men do great wrong to Melanchthon when they quote his ‘‘Lib- 
erum arbitrum in homine facultatem applicandi ad gratiam,’’ and do 
not first quote his postulates: Spiritum Sanctum efficacem esse per 
vocem Evangeliiauditam sue cogitatam, and his: ‘‘Praecedente gratia,”’’ 
and ‘‘ordimur a verbo.”’ C.R,.21: 658. The most orthodox of mod- 
ern German Lutheran theologians have accepted in essentials Melanch- 
thon’s position. See Kahnis’s Dogmatik, Il, 543 et segg, Luthardt’s 
Dogmatik, toth ed., p. 274, and Luthardt’s Glaubensiehre, pp. 441-8, 
Richard’s Philip Melanchthon, pp. 232-8. 
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and determined by the Holy Ghost—a conception which is in 
direct conflict with the whole tone and tenor of the New Testa- 
ment call of the gospel and offer of salvation, which are ad- 
dressed to intelligent, rational, free agents, who, under “the 
grace, assistance and operation of the Holy Ghost,” have the 
power to accept, as well as the power to reject salvation, the 
power to believe, as well as the power to refuse to believe, 
Matt. 23 : 37; Acts 2: 37; 3: 19: “Repent and turn again,” 
( Zo be continued. ) 


————  -— > - — —___- 


ARTICLE II. 


THEOLOGY AS A SCIENCE FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 


By J. D. SEVERINGHAUS, D.D. 


The oft-quoted thesis of Mirandula, the Italian philosopher 
and humorist of the fifteenth century: “Philosophy seeks the 
truth, ¢heology finds it, religion appropriates it,” may still be 
heeded as suggestively valuable. If philosophy love the truth 
or wisdom, as the word implies, it cannot but seek to possess 
it; and theology, to find it, will gladly take philosophy into its 
service as helpful to the cultivation and dissemination of a re- 
ligion based on revealed truth. 

All truth, be it of a natural, a metaphysical, or a religious 
character, is good, and can be made serviceable to man. It 
may all be brought under ove head and be utilized in one and 
the same discourse for practical purposes; but the teacher of 
religion must have scientific discernment sufficient to speak 
intellectually on such subjects, able to defend the truth against 
error and to apply it effectively to the cause of religion. 

Kant has said he did not want his students to learn philoso- 
phy of him, but to learn to philosophize. Our theological 
schools have a somewhat similar purpose. They do indeed 
teach theology, but not in the sense that their students should 
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memorize facts and materials for future sermons, but rather to 
make theologians of them, men who can command the whole 
field of truth and cull from it such titbits as may suit the de- 
mand made upon them in the discharge of their calling. 
Theology has become a sctence, a method, a system, by which 
the Church convinces, edifies and energizes her members in 
favor of the truth she has found precious and uplifting. Hence 
we say: 

CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY IS A SCIENCE. Its ground-work is re- 
ligion, the religion which has Christ for its substance and 
which makes all things new.* Theology might be called the 
“science of religion,” if it did not deal so largely with the ob- 
jective truths of revelation. We, therefore, say with Luthardt : 
“Theology is the churchly science of Christianity,” or with 
Kahnis: “Theology is the scientific self-consciousness of the 
Church,” or, perhaps still better: “Theology is the science of 
Christian doctrine and life.” 

In limiting our subject by the attribute “Christian” we simply 
follow the dictate of an enlightened reason which must class 
what Paganism, Judaeism or Mohammedism might severally 
call their “theology,” as nothing more than natural mythology, 
ethnic segregation, or fanatical hero-worship. It were a carri- 
cature of the sacred term under discussion were we to speak of 
Brahmanism, Confucianism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Lavism, 
Shintoism, as entitled to a recognition alongside of Christianity. 
They are simply the crystallizations of temporal or local phe- 
nomena or events which gained subsistence by a train of 
accumulating traditions, and found a basic identity in certain 
books or symbols of poetic or of epileptic creatures. Judaeism 
has indeed a claim to a somewhat higher regard, but its earlier 
mission having been fulfilled, its religion has become entirely 
Talmudic, and its theology knows no good but mammon. 

Christianity, over against all religiousness of every descrip- 
tion, recognizes a God, distinct, but not separated from the uni- 
verse, and has His self-revelation fora foundation of its theol- 


* Rev. 21: 5. 
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ogy. What divinely inspired men have spoken and written 
that has become the subject-matter of its teachings. To give 
what pertains to the foundation, the events, the doctrine, the 
ethics and the life of the Christian Church, such systematiza- 
tion as will assign every feature of the same to its proper place 
and department, is the province of theological science. 

True, Christian theology is not a science like that of astron- 
omy, geology, botany, chemistry, mathematics, and the like, 
that it would have natural elements to deal with; nor yet is it 
a metaphysical, psychological or one of the many academic 
sciences, and yet it is a science for all that, suz generis, as to 
its class, because dealing pre€minently with divine things, albeit 
in their earthly relation, and resting on a positive revelation, 
It has its own schools, in which its students can earn degrees 
that have no meaning with secular scholars, and it requires of 
its devotees certain aptitudes in the various branches, cognate 
of religious truth. 

There was a time in the church history of this country when 
scientific theology was but little appreciated, especially in the 
earlier settlements and among the new-born sects of Christen- 
dom. ‘Brush” College has become famous from those times. 
Graduates of academic schools in many cases disdained to de- 
vote themselves to theology as a still further acquirement for 
the work of the ministry. That some have become eminent 
in the pulpit without the aid of a theological seminary is how- 
ever no argument against the latter. Writers say of the Dres- 
den Court-preacher Reinhard, who boasted that he had not at- 
tended a single lecture on Practical Theology : Quod licet Jovt, 
non licet bovi. Times and circumstances change. “Schools of 
the prophets” and for the future prophets are no longer located 
in the study of a pastor emeritus, but they demand buildings, 
professors, and a three or four years’ course of the most pains- 
taking preparation. 

Thus has she come to the fore—this “queen of science,” 
and her coronation is yet a thing of the future. Is there a 
science like unto that of theology, so boundless in its compass,* 


* Acts 18 : 24. 
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so sublime in its purpose, so interesting in its associations, so 
important in its fruits? Of Apollos, the theologian, it is re- 
ported that he was mighty in the Scriptures. Paul, the still 
mightier theologian, requires of a pastor that he be apt to 
teach,* sound in doctrine, able to convince gainsayers.t Spur- 
geon has said: “We shall never have great preachers until we 


have great divines.” Luther remarks: “He who is well versed 
and founded in the text will be a good and accomplished theo- 
logian.” 

While then we would be willing to say with Wesley: “I will 
be a man of one dook only,” meaning thereby that the Scrip- 
tures should be the only source of his sermons, we also heed 
what is said to Timothy,} “that the man of God (the preacher) 
must be thoroughly furnished unto every good work.” It is an 
old experience that some men “wrest the Scriptures unto their 
own destruction.”§ What contradictory use is there not made 
of the Word of God, plain as it is? The writer heard a Mor- 
mon elder preach on Ephesians 4 : 11, 12, explaining and ap- 
plying those familiar words so exclusively in favor of the Lat- 
ter Day Saints, as to make it appear that all Christendom had 
failed to understand the Bible in its true meaning, and therefore 
should be replaced by something better. Dowieism practically 
makes the same claim for its use of the Scriptures, although 
entirely antagonistic to the Mormon faith; and Eddyism, the 
still more radical departure from all commonly accepted as 
Christian truth, claims to have discovered the true and only 
key to the hitherto hidden treasure of the Bible. In a some- 
what different way, yet practically in the same spirit, Advent- 
ism, Spiritualism, Unitarianism, and all the many modern cults 
have their “prooftexts” ready for any argument in favor of 
their “wrestings.” 

As theology is an aptitude and a panoply to be acquired by 
the Christian minister he is supposed to be ever ready for the 


“3 Time. 8 3 2. 
TE. £34. 

} 2 Tim. 3:17. 
2 2 Peter 3: 16. 
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changing conflict with error and disbelief. His knowledge is 
systematized. He has the clearest definitions at his command. 
Whatever logic there may be in the opposition, he can analyze 
and refute it. Conclusive as it is with many to appeal to a 
Thus saith the Lord, or Thus it is written, there may be vio- 
lence done to the context, or a fallacious application may be 
made of the same. An intelligent diagnosis of an opponent's 
argument is of vital importance to the conclusion. As applied 
to the defense of the very foundation of our most holy faith it 
is well to ask the scientist, who assails the Bible on the subject 
of astronomy, geology, or even evolution, (a) Is your science so 
well established, so generally agreed upon among its own advo- 
cates, so clearly defined, as to warrant yov in using it asa 
weapon against a revelation universally attested as the very 
thing the world needs ? 

(6) Supposing you can say “yes”’ to this question, or at least 
are disposed so to do, is that a proper interpretation of the an- 
cient Scriptures which would test it by the line and plummet 
of physical facts and natural laws which but the fewest special- 
ists can understand, and these ever modifying their dicta in the 
successive editions of their publications ? 

That theology is a science of vast proportions and has devel- 
oped systematic embodiment, is because of its boundless sub- 
ject- matter and because of the demands made upon religion by 
the growing development of natural and secular scholarship. 
Theological studies have accumulated material; church views 
and methods have gradually crystallized into rules, amenities 
and forms, and it has thus become convenient to systematize 
all this into a THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE, embracing “exegetical,” 
“historical,” “doctrinal” and “practical theology.” 

Such a skeleton is not fanciful, “One science only will one 
genius fit, so vast is art, so narrow human wit,” sings Pope. 
Enlargements suggest partition. The universe is made up of 
atoms ; our bodies, of different members; humanity, of varied 
races; the Church, of denominations supplementing one an- 
other. As we study 

1. Fxegetical Theology, we examine the foundation upon 
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which Christian truth is built. The Bible is of human work- 
manship. It consists of sixty-six different books or writings, 
covering a period of 1,600 years. To understand it properly 
and to spread its teachings, as we want to do, if it is what it 
claims to be, we naturally avail ourselves of all the help within 
our reach, such as (a) Sacred Philology, namely, the science 
and knowledge of the languages in which the sacred text was 
originally given. As further aids thereto we make use of all 
the linguistic learning at our command, and especially also of 
the Latin, which has enriched theology with most of its defi- 
nitions, giving it even many of the anglicised terms. Such 
classical knowledge is not absolutely essential to a good use of 
the Bible, but it is very useful, and the Church must ever have 
some skilled in the scriptural languages, so that she may be 
able to verify the translations, should they be questioned. 

(6) lsagogics, the Greek for /ntroduction to the study of the 
Scriptures, which includes a discussion of the several books, 
their origin, composition, canonicity, textual integrity, preser- 
vation, translation, chronology and inspiration. 

(c) Biblical Antiquities could have been classified under the 
above head, but may also be treated separately as covering 
ancient geography, local and contemporaneous history ; polit- 
ical, social and religious institutions ; literature, art, industry and 
whatever else is referred to in the Bible that was peculiar to the 
age and circumstances under which it was written. 

(2) Hermeneutics is a still further department of study for the 
theologian. There are certain rules for the proper interpreta- 
tion of the fextus receptus. There was an allegorical, a scho- 
lastic, a theological, a pietistic, a rationalistic and a grammatico- 
historical method of explaining the Word of God, hence also 
its variety and somewhat confusing exegesis, or teaching. The 
relation of the New Testament to the Old; the prophecies, 
types, poetry, miracles, and the so-called Biblical Theology, a 
modern science by itself, all of this, and more yet, as continued 
research in Bible lands and the contests of critics over Bible 
problems multiply the literature of an exegetical character. 
Here the analogia fidet et scripturae comes into use, and Goethe's 
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word: Wer den Dichter will verstehn, der muss in Dichters Lande 
gehn, is applicable. 

2. Historical Theology. This is no less a distinct and quite 
extensive department of theological science. Historia testis veri- 
tatis est. Partly included in the foregoing, so far as the matter 
is concerned, the facts and events alluded to must be arrayed 
in their logical order. How they were set in motion, what re- 
lation they sustain to the outside world; who changed the face 
of the earth, turning society upside down, introducing a new 
era and calling new nations with a new religion into existence ? 
This discipline enlarges as the operations of the Church reach 
out to the ends of the earth. We divide it into (a) Sacred 
History. Those events in which man either codperated with 
God, or, contrarywise, acted against the will of God, as related 
or referred to in the Bible, are a matter of sacred history. Com- 
mentaries, lesson books, lives of biblical persons, especially also 
the life of Christ, give such history, but only in fragmentary 
portions, and therefore a philosophical and scientifically his- 
torical treatise, like that of Dr. J. H. Kurtz and others is appre 
ciated by theologians. 

(6) Church History holds the middle place in the system of 
Historical Theology, and continues where Sacred History stops. 
Christ and his Apostles founded a Church which not only con- 
tinued what was divine and enduring in the preparatory coven- 
ant, but it also unfolded new and additional truth and covered 
the globe with its operations. In so doing it met with much 
opposition, but it also found heroic defenders, There were 
monuments erected, paintings executed, documents put in cir- 
culation, which all bear testimony to the reality of the perse 
cutions, martyrdom, faith and progress of the Church in the 
world. Historians, ancient and modern, such as Luke, Euse- 
bius, Rufinus, Neander, Guericke, Kurtz, and many others, have 
collected all such facts pertaining to the ongoings of Christian- 
ity, and presented the Church with recitals of missions, 
biography and statistics, that are as interesting as they are | 
necessary to a ministerial outfit. 

(c) History of Doctrines and Dogma, formerly treated in con- 
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nection with Church History, and properly so, has become so 
extensive a study that now it is regarded as a separate disci- 
pline, having called forth whole libraries of most valuable 
works. Arnold, Hagenbach, Dorner, Seeberg, Harnack, 
Schmid, Shedd, Fisher, Schaff (Creeds of Christendom) and 
very many other authors, might deserve mention here as ac- 
knowledged authorities. It is in connection with this depart- 
ment of theological science that a “philosophy of religion” was 
thought of, and there was evolved out of such ecclesiastical 
studies the new science of 

Symbolics. Important as this discipline has got to be, it is 
perhaps not necessary to assign to it a distinct rubric, for it 
partakes both of the historical and the doctrinal, and serves as 
a transition to Didactic Theology. The history and compari- 
son of Christian creeds or symbols enables us to understand 
and value our own. The Church is divided on doctrinal, gov- 
ernmental and ceremonial questions, each party claiming to be 
scriptural. Scholarly students speak of a Petrine, a Pauline 
and a Johannine type of Christian truth, as manifest in the 
New Testament, They say the first named has dominated the 
Church for a thousand years with its legalistic spirit, seeking 
satisfaction in odedience to authority aad in so called good works ; 
the second type, being one of subjective faith, developed a re- 
volt against the supposed righteousness of works and brought 
forth an evangelical Christianity, with Chozstus in nobis et pro 
nobis as its slogan; the third type is charitably altruistic as evi- 
dencing itself in modern /nner Mission, merging the whole man, 
his will and heart-power, into a sacrificial service that is energized 
by love in the spirit of “Ye are Christ's,” no matter whether 
one planted, another did the watering, and a third gathered the 
fruit. 

The Church is one holy Christian Communion; there are 


also particular and local churches, and these may differ in very 
many respects. The theologically educated pastor will be able 
to appreciate the Good Shepherd's words: “Other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold” (John 10 : 16). 

3. Systematic Theology, also called Dogmatic, Didactic, 
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Doctrinal, or simply Christian, is a third general division of 
theological science. It is a fosttive science, because based on 
revealed, therefore absolute truth; it is also apologetic, because, 
as including “Polemics” and “Irenics,” it struggles for the 
mastery over both ignorance and error, at the same time seek- 
ing the things that make for peace. 

(a) Apologetics prepare the way for the profitable study of 
Christian doctrine. This branch of the general department 
might be treated as simply an introduction to systematic theol- 
ogy, as indeed it was done formerly and is done by later 
authors again. But the field is steadily enlarging, and with it 
the material. The progress of natural science has raised many 
objections to this and to that truth preached as an unerring 
gospel. Such doubts must be met intelligently. We receive 
the Scriptures as an anctoritas normans, shaping and limiting 
our theology ; but we also have room for a Church Confession, 
an anctoritas normata, which settles disputed points of Scripture 
for us by an established rule. /olemics and /renics, as signify- 
ing “warfare” and “pacification,” are features of a study that 
defends Christian truth and removes the hindrances in the way 
of peace and good will. (6) Dogmatics, or doctrinal teachings 
(Glaubenslehre) may include cosmology, angelology, anthropol- 
ogy, harmartology, christology, pneumatology, sacramentology, 
ecclesiology, or simply the subjects, indicated by these terms, in 
their natural order. The Orientals, the Occidentals and the 
Moderns have each formed “schools,” 2 ¢., certain tendencies 
in their doctrinal conceptions. The middle ages have also con- 
tributed somewhat toward a systematization of former results, 
although confused and hampered by tradition; but the Re- 
formation of the sixteenth century must ever be regarded as 
epoch-making in the development of doctrine, especially so for 
the great Lutheran Church, but also for the Reformed, and even 
for the Greek and Roman Churches. Rome scarcely knew 


what she taught, nor the wherefore of the same, until the Council 
of Trent had spoken, 33 years after the Augsburg Confession 
had been submitted to the world; and as for the Greek Church, 
she had possessed no authoritative confesssion of faith, aside 
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from the short one of Nice, until the Reformation movement 
compelled her, in self-defense, to formulate one. 

Melanchthon’s Loct Communes of 1521 proved to be a path- 
finder in this field. It was appreciated so highly that it out- 
lived eighty successive editions, and remained the text-book of 
Protestantism for nearly a hundred years. The same author 
also gave us the Augustana, its Apology, and taught thousands 
of students from all parts of Europe, thus molding Christian 
thinking for an Evangelical Church. Luther's work was no 
less original, nor less influential. In his two Catechisms, 
Schmalkald Articles, Comments on different books of the 
Bible, his sermons, hymns and publications (almost one for 
every day in the year) he inspired his adherents like one of the 
ancient prophets and established a type of theology that gave 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century its evangelical char- 
acter and made its influence enduring for all time to come. 
Others could now build upon the foundations laid. Selneccer, 
Andreae, Chemnitz, Gerhard, Quenstedt, Hutter, Calovius, 
Schmid, Kahnis, Luthardt, Philippi, Frank, Zoeckler, Rohnert, 
were possible, only because Luther and Melanchthon had 
preceded them. 

It was not a new view of religious Life only that was brought 
into the Church by the Reformation, but it was a new theology 
that henceforth dominated Christendom. The formal prin- 
ciple, that the Word of God is the only infallible rule of faith 
and life, soon made the material principle just as prevalent, 
namely, that justification by faith in Christ is the substance of 
the gospel, and must be aimed at by all church work to make it 
subserve its purpose. Hence doctrinal preaching, biblical in- 
struction, a multiplication of literature, establishment of schools 
and universities, a spirit of inquiry, extensive libraries, assem- 


blies and discussions of things, formerly unknown, followed in 
the wake of Reformation quickenings. 

(c) Of Ethics, or Moral Science, we can say what has been 
said of other subdivisions, that it is an outgrowth of the main 
subject and is treated separately now, simply because the whole 
body of theology has grown to such unwieldly proportions. 
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What a well-indoctrinated Christian is, how he honors his 
faith by his works, what social duties arise out of the preaching 
of the gospel—all such questions are answered in the com- 
mentaries, the catechisms, the sermon books, but of late they 
have called for the most valuable books, entitled Hz/zcs. Look 
at Dorner’s, Wuttke’s, Martensen’s, Luthardt’s, Harnack’s, 
Rothe’s, Sedgwick’s, Martineau’s, Smyth’s, and others. 

It is difficult indeed to separate dogmatics from ethics, or to 
divest the one of the other, for seed and fruit belong to- 
gether. The latest tendency is disposed to emphasize ethics at 
the expense of dogmatics. Ritschlianism lays special stress 
on the result of doctrines. /I’ertusteile are said to be more im- 
portant than faith conceptions. Dogma, they say, can be one 
thing, and also the very opposite thereof, without affecting the 
life of the individual one way or the other. Hence ethical 
preaching is being called for. There are societies for “ethical 
culture,” and a wave of so-called “new thought” is ventilated 
in the magazines as though it were about to sweep the coun- 
try. Here, as in all other matters, there is a modus in rebus. 
Let us study ethics. It will be profitable for the pulpit. Doc- 
trinal preaching is ever the principal duty of the Church, but 
there should be Nutsanwendungen, The Latin fables are closed 
with Hacc fabula docet. 

4. Practical Theology. This department comes last in the 
classification of theological studies, and rightly so, not that it 
were simply an after-thought of the schools, but because it is 
the “conclusion of the whole matter.” Practical theology 
presupposes all that is taught in the foregoing departments and 
applies it to the work of the ministry. (a) Catechetics. Bap- 
tized children and awakened hearers in general must be pre- 
pared for communicant membership. As this requires the 
most elementary teaching, the work is usually performed in a 
variety of ways—by the parents, Sunday-school teachers and 
in parochial schools, but most effectually by a pastor of the 
local church. Manuals, in the form of questions and answers, 
called “Catechisms,” are used for that purpose. The Scriptures 


must be the basis of such instruction. Inthe Lutheran Church 
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there is in general use Luther's Small Catechism, with five prin- 
cipal parts, treating of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, 
Lord's Prayer and the Sacraments, developed and further ex- 
plained in more than one hundred different modern editions. 
As to method, catechetical science knows of an erotematic, 
acroamiatic, Socratic and analytico-synthetic way of catechising, 
Late years have enriched this department with “helps,” cate- 
chetical magazines, sermons and enlarged discussions. 

(6) Liturgics. There is a disposition in some parts to favor 
very simple and, as far as possible, New Testament methods. 
Yet there must be order in worship and in the handling of 
sacred functions. Church architecture, music, hymnology, 
altar-service, comfortable housing, and such like modern attain- 
ments, all make their demand upon the minister that he, at 
least, knows how to “behave in the house of God,” and to 
direct worshipers so as to make their attendance devotional and 
pleasant. 

(c) Homiletics. Apostolic and early preaching in general 
cannot be a sufficient guide for the pulpit work of our times. 
Admitting that preaching is telling the plain “Story of the 
Cross,’ we nevertheless know there is much in the manner that 
influences the effect. Indeed, homiletics might have been men- 
tioned first under the head of Practical Theology, as Van 
Oosterzee does, for the sermon is really the part of the service 
which tells. Luther says (in Sm. Art.): “There is nothing that 
holds the people to the Church so well as the good sermon.” 
How to prepare and preach a good sermon is a task at which 
the preacher may well give heed to the oratio, meditatio, tentatio, 
so often mentioned as requisites for the theologian. 

What and how shall we preach? When is a sermon right 
and good? How did the pulpit princes of old preach? Shall 
we adopt the textual, the topical, the synthetical or the analyt- 
ical method of sermonizing? What attention is to be paid to 
our deportment before an audience, to our enunciation, rhetoric, 
oratory? To so master the science of homiletics as to make 
the pulpit a power is an achievement well worthy of the most 
painstaking zeal for the theologian of the Church. 

VoL. XXXII. No. 4. 63 
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(2) Poimenics, or Pastoral Theology, treats of the ministerial 
office, its relation to the Church and its general duties. The pas- 
tor is ashepherd. He must know how to lead his flock, must be 
able to aid them in spiritual things ; must know how to read, to 
pray, to administer the sacraments, and to interest his people in 
such things. Massive volumes are offered to the Church by 
able men on this subject. 

We could add Haleutics, Diaconics, Gybernetics and Evan- 
gelistics to our list of separate rubrics in this department, but 
“poimenics” will cover all these features of practical theology 
sufficiently well, and the school of experience, expensive as it 
often is, will suggest and teach what the schools have failed to 
emphasize sufficiently. 


THESES FOR REVIEW AND APPLICATION, 


1. The science of Christian Theology, in its modern devel- 
opment of departments and definitions, has become a necessary 
and useful outfit for the work of the gospel ministry. 

2. Christian ministers find a certain mastery of theological! 
science indispensable, in that it (@) makes its possessor feel at 
ease in the discharge of his duty, conscious that he understands 
what he is doing and is magnifying his office. (4) The scientific 
theologian will be able to draw educated hearers around him 
and give dignity to the pulpit as the focus of light and truth. 
(c) He will interest such as are worrying over knotty questions 
of the Bible, and be able to answer objections, convince error- 
ists of the truth, and rout sceptics, infidels and other gainsayers 
with their own weapons. 

(@) His theological knowledge will make his pulpit prepara- 
tions more satisfactory to himself, as he knows what helps he 
needs and how to use them. 

3. All forms of unbelief having their strength in ignorance, 


either as to the nature of Christian truth or its seriousness, it 
becomes the imperative duty of those set for the defense of the 
gospel to inform themselves on all the various questions per- 
taining to their calling. 
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(2) Having mastered a full course of preparatory training, 
the minister should continue his studies, devoting a certain por- 
tion of his time daily to his library, as an official duty. 

(6) He should settle upon one of the many sermon series for 
each church-year that he may be able to concentrate his studies, 
possessing himself of proper helps, and cultivate systematic 
reading. 

(c) A theologian, consecrated to the cause of Christian truth, 
will appreciate that his own Church demands his first love and 
his best service. Her literature, her tasks and difficulties, her 
success and attainments are his most prayerful concern, know- 
ing that when his work is well done the whole is enhanced to 
that extent. 

(@) Aside from the denominational and particularistic acquire- 
ments there is also a general literature; there are lectures and 
Summer assemblies—all of which have something for the theo- 
logian who knows how to “prove all things; and hold fast that 
which is good,” 


—————_o-< > 


ARTICLE III. 


THE CARE OF SOULS. 
By G. U. WENNER, D.D. 


To pastors there are few things of greater importance than 
the subject of this paper. Gregory called it the “art of arts.” 
Spener on his death-bed declared it to be “the most precious 
jewel in the office of the ministry.” In view of its great 
responsibility, one of the fathers asked whether it were possible 
for a minister to be saved. 


The times emphasize it importance. Other forms of minis- 
terial influence, preaching, for example, are confined to narrower 
fields than was formerly the case, In the great cities large 
classes of people are unchurched and unshepherded. Changing 
social conditions are presenting new problems which compel us 
to revise our old systems of Practical Theology, and to recast 
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their principles in new forms if we wish to retain the honorable 
title formerly given to a minister: pastor fidelis agnorum fide- 
lium (Pfaff). 

I. What is the aim and purpose of the work ? 

The apostolic conception is described in Acts 20: 28; 
“Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the Church 
of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood.” 

Two duties are here imposed, the feeaing, and the watching 
of the flock. The work may therefore in general be described 
as the pastoral care and direction of the members of the body 
of Christ. 

All Christians agree that Christ is the life of the world. 
Through him alone may the health of the soul be secured 
The care of souls therefore consists in bringing them to Christ, 
and keeping them in vital fellowship with him. While all 
agree in this, the actual practice of the various churches indi 
cate a wide diversity of opinion as to the immediate aim and 
purpose of the work. 

Qur aim or purpose depends largely upon our thought in 
regard to the Person of Christ, our view of “the face of the 
Master.” If he was merely a human being, the greatest and 
best it is true, but still a human being, it will suffice to point 
him out as the Great Exemplar. Or, if we think of him as 
the Saviour of society, the Great Socialist, as a recent writer 
calls him, our effort will be to emphasize the amelioration of 
the material conditions of men. We shall aim at the regenera 
tion of society by introducing the spirit of Christ into the 
moral, social and political relations of men. 

One cannot help feeling the deepest sympathy with all that 
such a social view of Christianity implies. It certainly accords 
to a large degree with what we know of Christ, who himself 
went about, not only “preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom,” 
but also “healing all manner of sickness and all manner of 
disease among the people.” 

The Inner Mission of Germany, which has recently cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of its birth, has been a potent 
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instrumentality in reaching the masses through material forces 
and social influences. It was the result of a revival and it has 
resulted in revival. It labors to heal the body, but its aim is 
to reach the soul. Its motto is: “The soul of charity is char- 


” 


ity to the soul In so far as the institutional church and kin- 
dred movements in this country place the emphasis on spiritual 
ends, it is well. Otherwise their work does not come under 
the head of “The care of souls.” 

From the evangelical standpoint a care of souls is possible 
only where Christ is regarded as that divine-human being who 
shed his blood for our sins. Its aim is to lead men to a con- 
scious acceptance of redemption and to cultivate in them the 
new life on the basis of that redemption. In its final analysis 
this work is a personal and individual matter, it is the care of a 
soul, While it is true that preaching and other public functions 
of the ministry also belong to this work, and that men may 
and must be fed from the pulpit, nevertheless the real adminis- 
tration of the office is done, as the Germans say, “under four 
eyes.” It is a personal application of the remedy to the indi- 
vidual soul. 

The efficacy of the treatment lies in the minister's ability to 
lead to repentance and faith, and in view of the chronic nature 
of the disease, this must be the distinguishing character of his 
work throughout. That is no sermon at all, in the evangeli- 
cal sense, in which the law and the Gospel are not presented in 
their due proportions, and he is a spiritual quack who fails con- 
stantly to apply these remedies in his pastoral work. 

But a soul curer cannot be a specialist, he must be a general 
practitioner. He must understand and be watchful of the sub- 
sequent steps in the spiritual life, especially must he be pre- 
pared to meet the contingencies that arise in the lives and con- 
ditions of his parishoners. 

This may seem to be a self-evident proposition, but it has 
not always been accepted as a matter of course. The Pietists, 
for example, paid no attention to the unconverted. They would 
not waste their time on them. Only the awakened were the 
subjects of their care. On the other hand, no less a man than 
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Schleiermacher maintained that only the lapsed, the wandering 
sheep, were the proper subjects of the shepherd’s care. 

The indolent shepherd will choose the work that is easiest, 
He will feed the fat, and let the lean go hungry. But the good 
shepherd will be the pastor of the whole flock. 

II. Who should administer the care of souls? 

In Protestant churches we have scarcely even a name in 
I-nglish that exactly describes the office, unless it is the some- 
what discredited title of curate. We have preachers and evan- 
gelists and a multitude of Doctors of Divinity, but nothing 
that compares in suggestiveness with the German word See/- 
sorger. Perhaps we have no name because we repudiate the 
thing. We need no priest to mediate between us and God, 
because we believe in the priesthood ofall believers. In theory 
we ignore the distinction indicated by the words clergyman and 
layman, although many Protestants frequently use these terms, 
presumably without understanding their significance. 

In the history of the ministry we are confronted by two op- 
posing theories, the hierarchical and the congregational. The 
former prevails in the Romish Church and among its imitators, 
the latter in the Evangelical or so-called Protestant churches. 
According to the Romish theory, which derived its definite 
structure from Gregory, the care of souls is administered by 
the priest. His object is not so much to feed the flock with 
the word of God, as to guide them to the sources of salvation 
and to administer the sacraments and the sacramentals. The 
title given him is vector animarum, and the emphasis of his 
work is thus placed on the duty of training up the people in 
the Church, and above all, of bringing them into a state of 
absolute obedience to the Church. This is the red cord in the 
Romish theory of the ministry. It appears in Gregory. It 
found its crassest illustration in Conrad of Marburg in his rela- 
tions to Elizabeth of Hungary. It is found even in Bernard of 
Clairvaux. After the foundations of the Romish Church had 
been shaken by the Reformation, the Council of Trent took 
steps to secure first of all a priesthood in full accord with this 
idea. In the Counter-Reformation the establishment of the 
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order of Jesuits was a powerful means for securing it. While we 
have in Vincent de Paul and Bishop Fenelon illustrious exam- 
ples of a devoted care for souls, it must not be forgotten that their 
final object was to secure those souls for the Church. Their 
governing motive was to promote the glory of the Church, and 
their charity stopped short of those who refused to submit to 


the Church. As Fenelon said: “Heresy,” that is Protestantism, 
“is a crime of crimes.” A recent pronunciamento of the papal 
chair expressed this idea in such emphatic form that the Paulist 
fathers of this city lost no time in cabling to the Holy Father 
that they were ready to submit to everything that he de- 
manded. In such a system the term rector animarum is there- 
fore used with propriety. The survival of the term “rector” in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church involves a confusion of ideas. 

What, with certain limitations, may be called the congrega- 
tional theory, prevails in the Evangelical or Protestant churches. 
All the members of the Christian Church are in duty bound to 
care for their own souls as well as for the souls of their breth- 
ren. In the Roman Catholic sense certainly there is no such 
thing among us as an office of director of souls. But among 
the members of the Church there is a diversity of gifts, and all 
of these gifts are to be used for the common good. There is 
an organized society, and where there is an organization, there 
must be a subordination of tasks. Special duties are referred 
to those who are specially fitted for the task. And so it comes 
that an office of the ministry has arisen. For practical pur- 
poses it matters little whether we look upon it as an appoint- 
ment of Christ or as an outgrowth of the Church’s life. But 
in Scripture teaching the office is primarily a ministry, a diacon- 
ate, and not a rectorate or episcopate. 

The congregational theory found its highest development in 
the Reformed churches. These challenge the admiration of even 
their Lutheran rivals, many of whom long for a similar perfec- 
tion of organization. Luther himself recognized its import- 
ance. In preparing his liturgies he said that there was another 
form of service which he would like to prepare for a congre- 
gation consisting of true Christians only, and he outlined its 
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character. “But,” he said, “I have not the people as yet for 
such a service”. The Reformed churches had an easier task. 
Originating in smaller communities, unhampered by alliance 
with the State, it was comparatively easy for them to lay down, 
as in Ae Belgic Confession, as one of the marks of a true 
church in addition to preaching and the administration of the 
sacraments, that most important element of discipline. The 
Reformed churches carried into practice the theory of the 
priesthood of all believers. And they succeeded to a far 
greater extent than did the Lutherans in securing the co- 


’ 


operation of “Laymen” in church work. This is true of all Re- 
formed countries in Europe, Holland, Switzerland, France, 
Scotland and England. To a marked extent this is also true in 
America. 

The Reformed theory regarded the minister not so much the 
pastor of the flock as the overseer. It was his duty to watch 
over his flock, not so much in regard to their relation to Christ, 
or even to the services of the Church, as in the matter of their 
relation to the society. <A violation of the rules of the society 
brought with it punishment, eventually expulsion from its 
privileges. In the organization of the consistory, the “lay” 
elders were on a level with the pastor, and the same duties de- 
volved upon all. 

With all its excellences, this system was exposed to the 
danger of undervaluing the means of grace, and placing too 
much emphasis on the Church as an institution for carrying out 
the provisions of a New Testament system of laws. It pro- 
jects the system of Moses into the new dispensation, and makes 
of Christ a new lawgiver. The shadow of a rector animarum 
stands behind these officials. Puritanism has been charged 
with being somewhat legalistic in its view of the Christian 
life. 

While the Lutheran Church was at one with the Reformed 
in its theory of the congregation, it failed to perfect an organi- 
zation of the Church as such. For the purpose of discipline it 
relied upon the State, the civil order, which in its view was a 
part of the Church. The Church itself was not a visible or- 
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ganization. It consisted of true believers who gathered around 
the Gospel and the sacraments, and its boundary lines were 
forever changing. 

According to this view, the Christian character is promoted 
through the Gospel, from within, rather than by external dis- 
cipline. Judging from the results, however, if we look at the 
spiritual condition of the respective countries where these views 
prevail, candor compels us to admit that the Lutheran Church 
has not recorded victories in the promotion of the spiritual life 
as compared with other churches, which would warrant any 
boasting. It ought not to be so, but it is so. Most men seem 
to thrive better under the law than they do under the Gospel. 

A new element was introduced into church life under Spener 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century. Pietism was a 
protest not only against the intellectualism of the Lutheran 
system, but also against the mechanical administration of dis- 
cipline as it existed in the Reformed churches. In the moral 
degeneracy of the times it saw a proof of the inefficacy of 
both these systems. Its keynote was: “From the head to the 
heart.” Its care of souls was administered in the collegia 
pietatis, the class-meeting of those days. It proceeded upon 
the principle that only life can beget life, and that spiritual 
direction can only be given by spiritual people. The pastor 
gave place to the spiritual director, who might be a minister, 
but might be a “layman” just as well. Along with many val- 
uable and permanent contributions to the doctrine of the care 
of souls came also the mischievous one of the undue emphasis 
that was placed upon the experience of the believer. Assur- 
ance of salvation rested not so much upon the word and work 
of Christ as upon the nature and clearness of experience, es- 
pecially in the moment of conversion, The principles of Piet- 
ism were imbibed by Wesley, and some of its distinctive char- 
acteristics are found among the Methodists of to-day. 

These historical glimpses of our subject are valuable, because 
only in the light of history can many of our modern tenets be 
explained and understood. 

But whatever our theories may be in regard to the means of 
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grace, the Church, “lay” elder or the class- meeting, it is evident 
that in practice all the churches have adopted the hierarchical 
system. The influence of the congregation or “lay” element 
has shrunk to a minimum. The care of souls, what there is of 
it, is committed to the preacher. For this reason it is well for 
us to study our origins, and to cry “Back to the standard!” 
Our modern systems are like our church buildings, composite 
in structure. We borrow from each other whatever strikes us 
as useful, we use it till it wears out, and then we borrow from 
somebody else. Hence much of our work is fragmentary and 
purposeless. 

To sum up, what answer shall we give to the question: 
Who should administer the care of souls? 

1. The pastor. This will be accepted without further eluci- 
dation. 

2. Emphasize the responsibility of the congregation. This 
idea is common to us all. “Fellowship of believers,” “com- 
munion of saints.” The very words are dynamic. This is one 
of the important contributions which the Missouri Synod have 
made to our American church life. 

3. Subdivide and organize the congregation. The unit of 
this organization is the family. The parents should be the 
spiritual leaders of their households. Compare Luther’s Cate 
chism: “In the plain form, etc.” For still further organization, 
why might we not employ some of the features of the Metho- 
dist class system ?* 

4. Use and increase the diaconate. Appoint deacons, 
deaconesses, “lay” readers, catechists and evangelists. There 
is much unused material in every congregation going to waste 


for want of suitable employment.t 


* A large part of the writer’s congregation has for many years been 
divided into circles of five families each, who are visited regularly once 
a month by the class leader, ostensibly for financial reasons, to collect 
the monthly contributions, but incidentally also for purposes of over- 
sight. In the changing conditions of city homes we thus keep in touch 
with a large part of the congregation. 

+ Our parish on the East side of Manhattan is divided into twelve dis- 
tricts, in each of which two deacons and two deaconesses aid the pastor 
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s. If the congregation is large, it will be economy to have 
several pastors or at least assistants. Village methods should 
be perpetuated in the great city.* 

And is this all that we can offer in answer to the question of 
the ministry? Beyond all our human theories and methods 
there must be some higher provision, some Divine anticipation 
of our needs. The Apostle Peter said: “Ye were as sheep 
going astray, but are now returned unto the Shepherd and 
Bishop of your souls.” He doubtless remembered the words 
of the Lord: “I am the good Shepherd, and know my sheep, 
and am known of mine.” We gladly accept the teaching that 
Christ himself is the true pastor, and all other ministers are but 
the undershepherds. Otherwise who would dare to assume the 
responsibilities of the pastorate. But since He is the Shep- 
herd, we may hope that the flock will not be scattered by 
reason of human weakness and lack of service. 

III. Practical methods. 

The methods should be such as will best enable us to carry 
out the general aim, the application of the Gospel to the indi- 
vidual, to all the individuals of the flock. Those best known 


to us in our day are the class-meeting, 


the testimony-meeting, 
and house-to-house visitation The last properly holds a high 
place in the estimation of the churches, and is regarded as one 
of the chief duties of a successful minister. But it is a ques- 
tion whether a great deal of energy is not wasted in this “Gos- 
pel of shoe leather,” as it is sometimes called, especially when 
the pastoral call is but little more than a social call, a visit of 
ceremony. 

Pastoral visitation is a contribution of the Reformed churches. 
It is curious to note how the various churches stand in relation 
to it. ‘The Romanists forbid it, the Lutherans permit it, the 


in visiting the sick, looking after negligent members, visiting new fami- 
lies and in many ways rendering helpful service. 

* “Tt is downright recklessness and sin, in the handling of Protestant 
resources in the metropolis, to multiply buildings in preference to multi- 
plying workers in congested localities.”’ Federation. Handbook of 
Population and Religion in New York City. June, 1902. Page 174. 
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Reformed order it. In my early ministry I fully believed in it, 
having fallen under the influence of Chalmer’s captivating 
phrase: “A house-going minister makes a church-going people.” 
I have had much joy and profit from it, and I believe in it still, 
although something may be said in favor of the method de- 
scribed in the Brandenburg Order, where house visitation once 
a year was made obligatory. Only, the house came to the 
pastor and was examined in religion, from the parents down to 
the children and servants. We would not speak disparagingly 
of pastoral visitation. It isa method that has yielded good 
results. But it is felt that for many reasons it does not fully 
meet the requirements of a pastoral care of souls. 

A traditional method of the Lutheran Church is the custom 
of coming to the pastor prior to the communion and announc- 
ing the desire to partake of the Lord’s Supper. Private con- 
fession fell into disuse partly because of its externai resemblance 
to the auricular confession of the Romanists, but chiefly be- 
cause of the indolence of the pastors, to whom this duty in 
large parishes became burdensome, It is still optional in our 
churches but not obligatory. In its place, however, there was 
widely adopted the custom of personal notice of intention to 
commune. 

This custom is not peculiar to the Lutherans, for Baxter re- 
fers to it in his classic book on the Reformed Pastor. The 
custom in some churches of giving tokens may have some 
connection with this method. Baxter suggests a danger ; it is 
that the communicant may get the impression that because of 
the thing done, opus operatum, he is worthy of partaking of the 
communion. Luther said the best preparation is when you feel 
least prepared, and when you feel best prepared you are the 
least prepared. In the words of the hymn: “All the fitness 
He requireth is to feel your need of Him.” 

Nevertheless this method affords a ready and appropriate 
means of securing that one thing needful in the care of souls, 
a personal conference. As Baxters says; “A schoolmaster 
must take a personal account of his scholars, or else he is likely 


to do little good. If physicians should only read a public lec- 
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ture on physic, their patients would not be much the better of 
them ; nor would a lawyer secure your estate by reading a lec- 
ture on law. Now the charge of a pastor requireth personal 
dealing, as well as any of these. Let us show the world this 
by our practice; for most men are grown regardless of bare 
words.” 

Whatever method we may choose, it is the thing we must 
obtain. The Roman Catholic seeks after it, although in our 
opinion he has found only a caricature of it in the confessional. 
The Lutherans sought it when they placed in their chief sym- 
bol the statement: “It is not usual to give the Body of the 
Lord, except to them that have been previously examined and 
absolved.” The Reformed endeavored to secure it through their 
careful oversight and house-to-house visitation. The Metho- 
dists have it in their mourners’ bench, and Evangelists in their 
inquiry meetings. 

What in one form or another is thus practised semper, udique 
et ab omnibus must have a basis of truth. My only plea in 
this feeble attempt to throw light upon an important subject, is 
that we turn away from much that is unessential in our minis- 
terial work and so handle the office as that we may be able to 
feed the souls of the flock and direct them in a personal and 
deepening fellowship with the Great Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls, 











Sanctification, 


ARTICLE IV. 


SANCTIFICATION. 
By Rev. HIRAM KING, A.M. 


The sanctification of man not only elevates him in the moral 
universe, but it also implies his prior lapse from holiness, which 
is the normal state of the moral order. In their personal 
sanctification, moreover, men are cleansed from moral defile- 
ment at the fountain of holiness in God. 

As to the origin of unholiness in the world the question is 
whether the fountain of moral impurity rises in human nature ; 
or whether the evil stream that pollutes man’s life flows into 
the world from an extra-human source. 

Although the sin of Adam and Eve was plainly a voluntary 
act, and their posterity are involved in the general consequences 
of their crime by natural descent, it is nevertheless certain that 
the fall of man is not the ultimate source of the evil to which 
it gives inflex. It is true that the first parents were moral 
agents, but then it is also true that their original disobedience 
was not altogether an independent act. They were, in fact, 
influenced (Gen. 3 : 6) by the tempter, who thus made himself 
not only the successful instigator to evil by man, but also the 
fountain-head of evil in the world. 

Sin itself is, however, not to be regarded as something merely 
outward, as if it were, at most, only a blotch on the soul. On 
the contrary, man became morally depraved in the fall, and is 
a sinner in his nature. It is indeed true that he “died” at the 
fatal tree, And the death, which he died, is not only the in- 
cipient dissolution of the body, but also the malformation of 
the spiritual being, The fall, indeed, made it possible for men to 
be born of the evil one, quite as really as they are born of 
Adam. This evil birth takes not place, however, in their 
natural generation, but in their subsequent personal self-sur- 
render to evil through “lust” (James 1 : 14, 15). 
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Frightful as the doctrine of the moral birth of men from the 
betrayer of the race may seem, it is, nevertheless, very plainly 
taught in the Scriptures. It was, indeed, distinctly announced 
to the principal actor in the tragic ending of man’s primitive 
holiness, not only that the race would multiply in two mutually 
hostile divisions, but also that their moral propagation would 
proceed from directly opposite sources. “And I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel” 
(Gen. 3: 15). It is evident that the believing descendants of 
Seth were the seed of the woman, whose greatest son, “when 
the fulness of the time came” (Gal. 4: 4) brought to “nought 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil” (Heb. 
2:14). It is equally plain that the depraved descendants of 
Cain (himself being “of the evil one’’) were the seed of the 
serpent, through whom he hissed his defiance unto the face of 
God in all the old world darkness, and finally coiled himself 
around the cross itself in the supreme attempt to strike his 
deadly fangs into the heart of His Son. That evil men really 
were the seed of the serpent is clearly demonstrated by the 
Lord’s denunciation of certain, who sought His life (John 8 : 37) 
as being of diabolical paternity: “Ye are of your father the 
devil” (ver. 44) 

Is the race, however, still divided into hostile camps? And 
is the deadly conflict for world supremacy in progress now, as 
it was prior to the victory of the woman’s seed over the ser- 
pent at the first Easter (Rev. 1 : 18)? Yes; it is, indeed, 
quite certain that the serpent did not become barren at the ad- 
vent of his successful assailant, since the writhing masses of 
his foul brood, which infest not only universal heathenism, but 
Christian lands as well, proclaim his unimpaired fecundity. 
Many of his progeny bear, indeed, the Christian name, and ex- 
emplify their “enmity” against the seed of the woman in the 
garb of religion, just as his most virulent offspring in the old 
world were Jews and stung him to physical death at Calvary. 
As men are thus born of the evil one, it is quite plain that the 
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source of moral impurity in the world is not to be found in 
Adam but in Satan. 

It is plain that the restoration of holiness in the world in 
volved man’s recovery from the fall, and, therefore, his personal 
sanctification. But who should bridge the chasm that yawned, 
deep, bottomless, between holiness and unholiness? Or could 
man, by his own effort, regain the altitude of Paradise and re- 
plant the tree of life? No; since it is quite impossible for 
dead men (Eph. 2 : 1) to close up an abyss or to climb a 
height. Nor could God himself restore the lost holiness to 
man by direct act. He could, however, interpose in behalf of 
His people, and even institute a religious economy for their 
typical sanctification through animal sacrifice. Thus, he 
drowned the old world to prevent the total destruction of the 
seed of the woman by the seed of the serpent (Gen. 6); he 
called Abraham to found the Hebrew commonwealth (12: 1, 2); 
he made a rod the medium of his people’s deliverance from 
bondage (Ex, 4 : 17); he set a moving pillar in the sky to 
conduct them into Canaan (14 : 19); he hung a cloud over the 
mercy-seat (Lev. 16 : 2) to represent his presence in their sanc 
tuary ; he directed a goat to be slain to make atonement for 
the holy place, because of the sins of the people (16: 16) and his 
fellow to be sent into the wilderness bearing them (ver. 22). 
These latter observances were, however, only typical, and while 
they fostered the Hebrew faith in the advent of the Messiah, 
who should be “bruised (by the serpent) for our iniquities” 
(Isa. 53:5) they could not really sanctify the sinner. ‘For it 
is impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should take 
away sins” (Heb. 10:4). It was, indeed, necessary that a 
“woman” should appear in heaven, “arrayed in the sun, and 
the moon under her feet,” who would give birth, in the pres- 
ence of a “great red dragon” (the serpent) to him in whom the 
seed of the woman is summed up (Rev. 12) and who should 
not only bruise the serpent’s head, but should also be “made 
unto us” sanctification as well as wisdom and righteousness and 
redemption (1 Cor. I : 30) as prefigured in Jewish typology. 

Christ himself is, therefore, the source of holiness for the 
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fallen race, and his blood “cleanseth us from all sin” (1 John 
1: 7). The merely outward application of the “blood” of 
Christ to the sinner would, however, be altogether useless, even 
if it were not impossible, because the atonement must neces- 
sarily be as profound a fact as the fall. It has already ap- 
peared that sin is at the base of man’s moral being, and that 
the abandoned sinner is the malformed progeny of the author 
of evil. As it was, moreover, by an act of creation that man 
originally bore the divine image (Gen. 1 : 27), it is readily un- 
derstood that it was necessary for the sinless Christ to “make 
all things new” (Rev. 21 : 5) in order that men might bear his 
image (Rom. 8 : 29; Col. 3: 10). It is, indeed, distinctly af- 
firmed that the Lord “broke down the middle wall of partition” 
(Eph. 2 : 14) between the Jew and the Gentile, “that he might 
create in himself of the twain one new man” (ver. 15). He, 
moreover, created them anew that he “might reconcile them 
both in one body unto God through the cross’’ (ver. 16). 

It is quite clear from the foregoing, that it was only as Christ 
became the Author of the new creation that he could reconcile 
man to God “through the cross,” thus sanctifying him. The 
new creation is, however, not wholly an original creation, but, 
like the Lord’s ordinary miracles, it is wrought on an existing 
basis. The old order is renewed; the sinner becomes a saint- 
In the progress of the Lord’s kingdom, the “old things” 
(2 Cor. § : 17)—-the carnal interests—pass away, but the sinner, 
who is the subject of the new-creative energy, does not pass 
out of existence as an identical personality. It is, indeed, only 
on the basis of personal identity that the new-creation of man 
is at all possible. Thus, for example, Saul, the persecutor of 
the Church, could be transformed by the grace of God (1 Cor. 
15 : 9, 10) into St. Paul, the champion of the cross, only as he 
remained the same person. 

It is, therefore, plain that the Author of the new creation 
really re-creates men, and the question rises, whether he sancti- 
fies them, wholly, as he makes them new creatures ? or whether 
his work of renewing grace institutes an antagonistic dualism 
between good and evil in their lives? As touching the ques- 
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tion of perfect sanctification in this life, St. John’s warning 
against self-deception, relative to freedom from personal sin, is 
certainly unmistakable: «If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us” (1 John 1 : 8), 
The apostle’s affirmation of the present sinfulness of the 
Christian ought to be conclusive on the point, aside even from 
the inspiration of the utterance, since he included himself in 
the category of sinners, although he was personally the most 
consecrated of the Lord's servants, and had grown in grace 
from early manhood to old age. The fact that this particular 
apostle, “whom Jesus loved” (John 20: 2) and to whom he 
entrusted the care of his mother (19 : 27) was still obliged, a 
half century later, to acknowledge his personal sinfulness, proves, 
beyond question, that even the Christian veteran does not enjoy 
immunity from the assaults of evil, but that, on the contrary, 
a sort of indirect civil war between the “old man” (Eph. 4: 22) 
and the “new man” (ver. 24) is in constant progress in his life. 

In Galatians 5 ; 16, St. Paul designates the principals of the 
dualism as “the Spirit” and “the flesh.” He represents them, 
not as contrary tendencies, but as opposing entities (ver. 17). 
His purpose is to show that they are in mutual opposition for 
the control of the moral nature: “That ye may not do the 
thing that ye would” (ver. 17). The Spirit strives against the 
flesh that Christians may not carry out evil resolutions; the 
flesh resists the Spirit to prevent the execution of their right- 
eous purposes. 

The active hostility of the Spirit against the moral perverse- 
ness, called “the flesh,” is, however, only emphasized here, and 
is not carried on independently of human agency. The Chris- 
tian himself is, in fact, the actual warrior, but the Spirit endows 
him with armor and equips him with arms for the combat. 
The warfare is, therefore, moral, and the battles won from the 
flesh represent the progress of personal sanctification. 

In Romans 7 : 14 25, St. Paul recounts his hard experience 
as the subject of this militant dualism. He now designates 
the principals in the struggle for moral supremacy as the “law of 
God” (ver. 22) and the “law of sin” (ver. 23). He delights in 
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the law of God after the “inward man” (ver. 22) but the “law 
of sin,” which he sees in his members, wars against the law of 
his mind and brings him into captivity (ver. 23). It indeed 
deprives him, in the end, of the power of volition (ver. 19) and 
extorts from him the deprecatory cry: “O, wretched man that 
I am; who shall deliver me out of the body of this death ?” 
(ver. 24). 

In Ephesians 4 : 22-24, the apostle exhibits a life-picture of 
the antithetic dualism under the form of an exhortation: “That 
ye put away, as concerning your former manner of life, the old 
man, which waxeth corrupt after the lusts of deceit; and that 
ye be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new 
man, which after God hath been created in righteousness and 
holiness of truth.” Where the apostle speaks of the opposition 
of the Spirit to the flesh (Gal. 5 : 17) he emphasizes the divine 
agency. He here lays stress on the human agency in both 
members of the dualism. The intolerance is between the old 
humanity and the new humanity, which he calls the “old man” 
and the “new man.” 

Here, then, are apparently two distinct personalities over 
which a third personality has control at will. The “old man” 
and the “new man” are put in the objective case, and the 
Ephesians are charged to put them off, or on, as if they were 
coats. Do men, then, become tri-personal in the new creation ? 
and is there a sort of moral trinity constituted in their new 
birth? No; the “old man” and the “new man” are personifi- 
cations, not personalities. The ego (I) is the expression of the 
personal identity, and, therefore, cannot be pluralized. As it 
is the personal pronoun, it polarizes and sums up the constit- 
uent elements of personality, and represents the functional 
unity of body, soul and spirit. The ego stands thus simply for 
the individual, whether good or evil, or good and evil, and no 
conceivable conditions, not excepting those of the new creation 
itself, could possibly make it less or more than this compre- 
hensive summing up of selfhood. This is true even of the 
Lord himself, whose single ego represents his person, although 
in the incarnation he has two natures and two wills. The 
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designation of the “old man” as man’s a/ter ego would, therefore, 
be misleading if it were not meant to be only a personification. 

As obviously neither the “old man” nor the “new man” 
could possibly exist in the abstract, both being concrete in the 
personality, and as each, moreover, is in direct relation, not to 
the other, but to the ego, it follows, not only that the dualism 
is within the ego itself, but also that the powers of darkness, 
which find ingress through the “old man,” make their assaults, 
not on the “new man,” but on the Christian himself. Nor 
does the Author of the new creation assail the “old man,” 
through the “new man,” but he qualifies the Christian himself 
for the combat. 

It, accordingly, appears that the struggle for supremacy pro- 
ceeds, in fact, through the agency of the ego. It is, indeed, 
the Christian himself, who crucifies “the flesh” (Gal. 5 : 24) 
or whom the “law of sin” makes an involuntary evil-doer (Rom. 
7 : 19) and takes captive (ver. 23). So also does the Chris- 
tian in person “put off the old man” (Col 3: 9) and “put on 
the new man” (ver. 10). 

It has already been stated that neither the “old man” nor 
the “new man” can exist in the abstract. What then is the 
real identity of the “old man?” It is quite plain that it is the 
fallen life itself, which still inheres in the personality of the 
Christian, that is thus characterized, and the personification is 
certainly not unfitting. Indeed the depraved life, as far as it 
still has power over the Christian, really appropriates his per- 
sonality, as a demon might possess it, and thus thinks and 
speaks and acts. 

The “old man,” moreover, has his being in what the Scrip- 
tures designate as the “heart” (Matt. 15:19). The reference 
is not, however, to the heart of physiology, which is the life- 
center of the physical constitution, but to the heart of psychol- 
ogy, which is the seat of the moral and intellectual life. The 
contents of the “heart,” whether good or evil, therefore, rise 
through the mental intuitions into the consciousness and per- 
vade the life. Thus, “Out of the abundance of the heart his 
(the good or evil man’s) mouth speaketh” (Lu. 6: 45). It is 
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indeed, the efflux of the corrupt heart which pollutes the life: 
“For out of the heart come forth evil thoughts, murders, adul- 
teries, fornications, thefts, false witness, railings: These are the 
things which defile the man” (Matt. 15 : 19, 20). It is to the 
same source that the intolerable wickedness of man at the 
flood is attributed: “Every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually” (Gen. 6 : 5). 

The writer of the latter reference, it may be presumed, did 
not mean to make a scientific statement in mental philosophy, 
but, for all that, he traced out as distinct a psychological grada- 
tion as mental philosopher ever formulated, namely (1) the 
“jmagination” or purpose ; (2) the “thoughts” which form the 
purpose ; (3) the “heart” in which the thoughts originate. It 
is deep down in the psychological abyss of the “heart,” and 
where the mental function is still zz¢uztive, that evil lurks and 
therefore infects the zxvoluutary movements of the mind with 
its fatal virus. The moral nature is thus vitiated at its base, 
and man is by nature the voluntary (obedient) “bond-servant of 
sin” (Rom. 6: 16, 17). 

The new creation is, however, commensurate with the old, 
and the atonement is as profound a fact as the fall. As men 
become “obedient from the heart (ver. 17) it is plain that their 
moral transformation is as thorough-going as is their natural 
depravity. Men are, therefore, made “free from sin” (ver. 18) 
in the new-creation, and become ‘‘bond-servants of righteous- 
ness” (ver. 18). “Being made free from sin,” moreover, “and 
become servants to God,” they have their “fruit unto sanctifica- 
tion and the end eternal life” (Rom. 6 : 22). 

As the “heart” of man is thus changed, it is plain that the 
power of moral self-control is restored to him. It therefore be- 
comes the responsible office of the ego to dominate the person- 
ality for righteousness, just as it controls the physical constitu- 
tion itself for its legitimate functions. Such moral self-domina- 
tion, it is plain, involves the introversion of the ego upon itself 
in mortal combat with “the flesh.’’ As, moreover, the “law of 
sin” is in the “members” (Rom. 7 : 23) of the Christian him- 


self, it follows that his adversary is his own “body,” which it, 
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accordingly, behooves him to “buffet” and bring “into bon- 
dage” (1 Cor. 9 : 57). 

It now appears that the war of the moral colossi for the 
mastery in the world resolves itself, in its last analysis, into the 
struggle of the Christian himself against evil, concrete in his 
own personality. It, therefore, comes to pass that man’s moral 
transformation makes him his own foe-man, and that he makes 
himself the victim of his own hardest battle-blows, mortifies 
his “members which are upon the earth” (Gal. 3 : 5), mortifies 
the “deeds of the body” (Rom. 8 : 13) and crucifies the “flesh 
with the passions and lusts thereof” (Gal. 5 : 24). 

Is not, however, the Spirit in alliance with the Christian? 
and does He not stand “shoulder to shoulder” with him in the 
fight against the “world, the flesh and the devil?” No; the 
Spirit cannot combat evil in the heart of man by direct hostile 
act, because he has no extra-human function for man’s sanctifi 
cation any more than has the Son an extra-human function for 
his salvation. Like the Son, the Spirit must needs have en- 
tered into human relations. Pentecost must needs have been 
consequent on Christmas. The descent of the Spirit was in 
deed as necessary for the moral transformation of men as was 
the advent of the Son for the new creation itself. The Son as- 
sumed man’s nature to save him (Heb. 2: 14); the Spirit 
dwells in man’s personality to sanctify him (1 Cor. 3 : 14). 

The Holy Spirit is, accordingly, not ‘poured out” (Acts 
10 : 45) on men as water is poured on a surface, but, like evil 
itself, He “fills” their personalities (Acts 2 : 4) and gives them 
“utterance” in the language of the new creation. 

But then the Spirit not only creates men thus anew; He also 
“dwelleth” (Rom. 8 : 9) in them as the constant inspiration of 
the spiritual life which he imparts. They are, accordingly, 
“not in the flesh, but in the Spirit” (ver. 9). It is, therefore, 
clear that the Spirit transforms men and makes them “contrary” 
(Gal. 5 : 17) 2 person, to the flesh, and that it is through shew 
agency, and not His own, that He “lusteth against the flesh.” 

It has now fully appeared that it is man alone, who is in 
direct conflict with evil in his personality. That he will finally 
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triumph in the death-struggle is not doubtful, since he is not 
only “conformed to the image of his (God's) Son” (Rom. 8 : 29) 
who is conquering the world (Rev. 19 : 11-16), but he is also 
himself “begotten of God,” and, therefore, “overcometh the 
world” (1 John 5 : 3, 4) in person. He is, moreover, the great- 
est of warriors, and, with his face to the foe, he is absolutely 
resistless on the battlefield. He protects himself with armor 
of proof (Eph. 6 : 13); he is “able to quench (with the shield 
of faith) all the fiery darts of the evil one” (ver. 16); and 
grasps a sword (ver. 17) of truer temper than ever was Damas- 
cus blade. He is thus fully qualified and equipped, not only to 
“withstand” (1 Peter 5 : 9) the devil in person, but also to put 
him to flight (James 4 : 7). 

Does, however, the entire work of sanctification depend on 
man’s direct agency? and does he, therefore, sanctify himself? 
No; it is not possible for Christ to be “made” sanctification to 
men by their personal agency. Plainly, men cannot apply the 
“blood” of Christ, Man’s direct agency in the process of 
sanctification is, indeed, limited, in the main, to the negative 
function of removing obstructions to sanctifying grace. Thus, 
it is man's province in the new creation, as already set forth, to 
antagonize and minimize evil in his personality, and to combat 
and overthrow the evil one. 

Man is, however, sanctified, or made holy, only through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, whose Pentecostal mission is wholly 
mediatorial between Christ and the world: “He (the Spirit) 
shall glorify me: for he shall take of mine and shall declare it 
unto you” (John 16:14). “I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all the truth: 
for he shall not speak from himself: but what things soever he 
shall hear, these shall he speak” (verses 12,13). The Spirit is, 
moreover, the administrative Agent in the entire economy of 
the new creation. Although Christ is the “truth” (John 14: 6) 
and the “truth” makes men “free” (John 8 : 32) from the bond- 
service of sin (Rom. 16: 17, 18), it is not necessarily implied 
that he “set us free” (Gal. 5 : 1) by his direct act. Although 
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“we have been sanctified through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ” (Heb. 10 : 10), it does not follow that the cleans- 
ing agency is to be attributed to the Lord in person. The fact 
is to the contrary. Christ glorified is really not functional for 
removing the moral pollution of men in their new birth. Dur- 
ing his life on earth, he mingled with men in natural relations, 
but in his exaltation he is in the ordinances of the Gospel for 
the purposes of his earthly advent. Thus, he is in baptism, 
since it is through its administration that sin is washed away 
(Acts 22 : 16) and men are saved (Titus 3:5). He is in the 
Lord’s Supper, since it is in the memorial feast that his “body” 
is eaten (1 Cor. 11 : 24) and his “blood” drunk (ver. 25) for 
spiritual nourishment. He is in the preaching of the Gospel, 
since it is he himself that is the burden of the preacher’s mes- 
sage (Acts 17 : 3; 1 Cor. 1 : 23) to the world. 

But then, the ten days of the Lord’s non-communication 
with man, immediately after his ascension, were followed by 
Pentecost, and it was the Spirit, and not Christ, who vitalized 
and unsealed the ordinances of the Gospel and became func- 
tional for their distinctive objects. Thus, it is “of water and 
the Spirit” (John 3 : 5) in baptism that men are “born” to citi- 
zenship in the Kingdom of God. It is “in the Spirit” (1 Cor. 
12 : 3, 9) that the organ of faith, with which the “living bread” 
(John 6 : 51) is eaten, originates. It is the “word of God” as 
the “sword of the Spirit” (Eph. 6:17), that is put into the 
mouth of the preacher. 

While, therefore, it is the “Lamb of God, which taketh away 
(beareth) the sin of the world” (John 1 : 29) in his self-offering, 
it is in the active mediation of the Spirit in baptism that the 
“blood of Jesus his (God’s) Son cleanseth us from all sin” 
(t John 1 : 7): “Repent ye, and be daptized every one of you 
in the name of Jesus Christ unto the remission of your sins” 
(2 : 38). 

Men are, however, not cleansed from “all sin” (in the com- 
prehensive sense) at the administration of baptism. It is, indeed, 
true that the subjects of the ordinance are both pardoned and 
justified in their new birth, but then their freedom from sin is not 
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absolute, but relative. While St. John declares that “whoso- 
ever is begotten of God doeth no sin” (1 John 3 : 9), he also 
admonishes that “if we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us” (1:8). These contrary 
statements are not a contradiction, but they set forth the present 
duality of the Christian's life. As to the former statement, the 
child of God does not commit voluntary sin, which is altogether 
inconsistent with the nature of the new birth, since its subject 
is “dead unto sin, but alive unto God” (Rom. 6:11). It is 
quite plain that the child of God, tm his normal attitude of filial 
loyalty to his Heavenly Father, “cannot sin” (1 John 3 : 9) vol- 
untarily. Kelative to the latter statement, the child of God 
commits zxvoluntary sin, as St. Paul’s personal experience fully 
attests: “The evil, which I would not, that I practice” (Rom. 
7:19). As the apostle’s evil deeds were znvoluntary, it was 
clearly by warrant of correct logic that he disclaimed his own 
agency in their commission, and attributed them to indwelling 
evil (the flesh): “But if what I would not, that I do, it is no 
more I that do it, but sin which dwelleth in me” (ver. 20). 

It is against this indwelling sin that the Christian struggles 
from his spiritual birth to his natural death, making it a con- 
stantly diminishing factor in his life. It is from this inhering 
sin, which cannot be fully expelled from the personality in this 
life, that the Holy Spirit cleanses the Christian in progressive 
sanctification (I John 1 : 9). As itis only on the ground of 
his baptismal consecration, moreover, that the Spirit sanctifies 
the Christian progressively, it follows that baptism is in force 
“unto the remission” of sin, not only at its administration, but 
also during the whole subsequent life of its subject. 

The direct agency of the Holy Spirit in the work of pro- 
gressive sanctification is, however, conditioned by the fositive, 
as well as by the negative agency of the Christian himself. 
God chooses men, not only “unto salvation in sanctification of 
the Spirit” (2 Thess. 2 : 13) but also unto “belief (faith) of the 
truth.” It is necessarily by man himself that the positive 
function of appropriating the sanctifying grace by faith in Christ 
(Acts 26 : 18) is exercised. As, moreover, growth in holiness 
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is ethical, and can, therefore, take place only in the moral 
nature, it is plain that the imperfect saint (Eph. 4 : 12) can at- 
tain “unto a full grown man” (ver. 13) only by striving after 
the perfect holiness implied (Matt. 5 : 48; Eph. 5:1). Thus, 
indeed, the exhortation is not to abstract holiness of heart, but 
to concrete holiness in the activities of the life. “But like as he 
which called you is holy, be ye yourselves also holy in all man- 
(1 Peter 1 : 15). 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF MIRACLES. 
By Rev. L. B. HAFER. 


The excitement created in the theological circles of the 
country some months ago by the attitude of Professor Pearson 
toward miracles served to create a wider interest in the subject 
as well as a more general study of the foundations upon which 
faith in miracles must rest, and the extent to which the miracles 
have a real value as Christian evidences. Though among us 
Lutherans there is little trouble with reference to this question, 
or others in the field of biblical criticism, yet we need to be 
familiar with all questions of general interest to the Church, 
and it may not be out of place to discuss the subject briefly 
here. 

The alliance between Christianity and miracles is a very old 
one. It is an inheritance from the Old Testament days. On 
various occasions the prophets wrought miracles in order to 
establish truth, and it came to be looked upon as the natural 
thing that he who claimed the right to impart a divine message 
must be able to establish his right to such distinction by some 
supernatural sign. ‘What sign showest thou” was the question 
put to Christ, and it was to be expected, for even among the 
disciples there was a demand for conclusive, visible evidence as 
the ground for faith. “Then went in also that other disciple, 
and he saw and believed.” 
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But we have come to a time when skepticism and radical 
criticism are seeking to break that alliance. Sometimes the 
effort is made to destroy both ; sometimes it is simply an effort 
to make Christianity stand alone. These attempts have been 
bearing fruit, and that among all classes of people. There are 
scholars who profess to believe in Christ and Christianity, and 
yet are willing to surrender the whole structure of evidence 
that has been built upon miracles. There are people, too, 
whose education has been very limited, who are ready to ac- 
cept the conclusions of the critics and blindly follow where 
they lead. 

It is necessary, therefore, that we should be awake to the 
danger that confronts our people, and prepare them by faithful 
instruction for all the devices set for the destruction of the 
faith. Christianity and miracles must stand or fall together. 
They have been so closely allied, and the Author of one has 
given such sanction to the other that they are, and forever will 
be, inseparable. Those who seek to disestablish faith in miracles 
may not cherish any design against Christianity itself, but 
whether they intend it or not, every blow struck at the super- 
natural in revelation is a blow struck at Christ, the Miracle of 
Miracles. 

In this paper we cannot hope to present anything new. 
The battle has been waged with such severity that there is 
little probability that the writer will be able to present any 
argument that has not already been used in book or lecture. 
Many of the arguments for and against miracles have been 
stated and restated. All that we seek to do is to refresh our 
memories by a new statement of old truths, and to help to 
spread the interest in this most vital question. 


A MIRACLE DEFINED. 


It is necessary in the outstart to have a clear idea of what 
constitutes a miracle. It is possible to admit the reality of 
miracles, and yet define them so that our very acknowledgment 
of them becomes a denial. 
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A phenomenon, to be miraculous, must have God as its 
Author and Cause. Whether it be wrought by him directly or 
through an agent, God is still the power by which the work is 
wrought, and without him no miracle is possible. The trick of 
a magician may be ever so startling and mystifying, but it can- 
not be a miracle. A miracle is conceded to be supernatural. 
The man who argues against it seeks to overthrow belief in the 
supernatural, while the man who defends it seeks to prove the 
reality of the supernatural. But man is natural; his work can 
never be greater than himself; therefore, if there be the super- 
natural in revelation, the Author of it can be none other than 
God, who alone is above nature. 

A miracle must be wrought in the physical world. It is a 
“sign” given to men, that when they see the “wonder” of it, 
they may know the “power” that produced it. But physical 
things only are visible to men. In the process of sanctification 
a marvelous change takes place in a human heart and life, and 
yet sanctification is not miraculous, The miracle is to be seen, 
and wherever a miracle was effected, it was so plain that it 
could not be misunderstood. 

A miracle is wrought independent of God's ordinary laws of 
causation. We often hear men speak of the ordinary work and 
providence of God as if it were all miraculous; but such a con- 
ception of miracles so loses sight of the whole purpose of the 
miraculous, and the distinction between the ordinary and the 
extraordinary working of God, as to amount to a denial of the 
supernatural. God's work is indeed all wonderful, but not all 
miraculous. As an evidence of the existence of miracles a 
man instanced the fact that an egg kept at the proper tempera- 
ture for a period of three weeks is changed into the organized 
life of a chicken. But this, while wonderful in itself, has not 
the nature of a miracle, but is altogether natural and of fre- 
quent occurrence. It would become miraculous if in an in- 
stant, and without the ordinary process of change the chicken 
were produced. God is continually changing water into wine; 
but it requires a long period of time and conformity to fixed 
laws in order to effect the change. It was when he did it in- 
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stantly, and without conformity to the ordinary laws of cause 
and effect that a miracie was wrought. 

The purpose of a miracle is to attest a divine revelation. It 
is frequently argued that miracles could serve no useful pur- 
pose, even if they actually occurred. This we do not admit. 
If miracles were without a purpose, it would be the strongest 
evidence against their reality. If we concede the existence of 
miracles, we must allow the Author of them to declare their 
purpose, and that purpose has been declared: “And many other 
things did Jesus which are not written in this book, but these 
are written that ye might believe that Jesus ts the Choist.” 

A miracle, then, may be defined as an act wrought by God in 
the physical world, independent of the ordinary laws of cause and 
effect, for the purpose of attesting a divine revelation. 

This brings us to the main question: Have miracles any 
evidential value, and, if so, to what extent? In attempting to 
answer this question we will consider three other questions: 
1. Are miracles needed? 2. Did the alleged miracles ac- 
tually occur? 3. Were the alleged miracles of such a char- 
acter as to fill the place for which they were intended ? 


THE NEED OF MIRACLES, 


Before entering upon the argument there are certain presup- 
positions that need to be stated. The first is a belief in God. 
Not necessarily a clear knowledge of the attributes of God, 
but a belief in God as a personality, able to make himself 
known to men by special revelation. If a man in the face of 
all natural revelation refuses to believe that there is a God, 
then a miracle can have no meaning for him. It is simply a 
rare and mysterious phenomenon, wrought by some power un- 
known and unknowable. 

The next presupposition is a belief in the immortality of the 
soul. If the life that we now live were the only life, there 
would be no need of a knowledge of God. All that would be 
of any value to us would be found in the physical world about 
us. It is even doubtful whether many of us would even con- 
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sider anything valuable. There could be no need of miracles; 
there could be no purpose back of miracles; we could not be- 
lieve in the reality of miracles. 

A third presupposition is the acknowledgment of an eternal 
moral law, as the standard by which right and wrong are de- 
termined, having thus a direct bearing upon our happiness and 
well-being here and hereafter. Without this there could be no 
motive for seeking to know the right, and there could be no 
confidence in anything which aimed to make right known to 
men. But when we acknowledge a moral law, we will seek to 
know that law, and will be ready to give a fair consideration to 
every means by which that law, or any revealer of that law 
may be made known to us. 


Granting, then, the existence of God 





a God in whose king- 
dom men should dwell eternally, and that the conditioa of 
entrance there is conformity to the law of righteousness—is 
there yet any need of miracles? Are not nature and the hu- 
man mind, by which we grasp the truths that nature reveals, 
sufficient to make God known to men, without a special rev- 
elation? If so, the purpose of miracles as credentials of a divine 
revelation are again taken away. It is sufficient for an answer 
to the question to point to the lands where the Bible is 
unknown, and see the spiritual, social and political conditions 
that exist there to show that a special revelation is needed. 
Heathen countries have as much of nature as we have, and 
possess all the powers of the human mind, but there is scarcely 
any one who will hold that the conditions there are what they 
ought to be. The one thing that they lack is a special rev- 
elation, and it is the one thing that they need. 

Now having seen the need of a special revelation, it will be 
easy to see the need of a miracle to authenticate that rev- 
elation. It is not meant, however, that faith in Christianity 
depends entirely upon antecedent faith in the reality of mira- 
cles, but that the two must stand together, or as Dr. C. M. 
Mead puts it: “That the miracles prove the doctrine and the 
doctrine proves the miracles.” 


It is most important that we should have the need of mira- 
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cles clearly fixed in our own minds. There is too much of a 
tendency to feel that we must apologize for their existence, 
when we ought to regard them as one of the foundation stones 
upon which to rest our faith. More than a century ago the 
noted Frenchman, Rousseau, said: “I know not well what 
these our fashionable good Christians think in their hearts; but 
if they believe in Christ on account of His miracles, I, for my 
part, believe in Him zx spite of His miracles.” The evidence 
abounds that there are many people to-day who hold the same 
views. There are people who pretend to hold all that is essen 
tial in Christianity, and yet are so strong in their disinclination 
to believe in miracles as to reach almost to disbelief. This is 
an untenable position. Christ gave His sanction unreservedly 
to the miracles, and if they were not real, then He was not to 
be trusted, but was either a deceiver, or Himself deceived. 

Nor is it correct to say, as some do, that the miracles if 
they ever occurred were for the people of that time, and can 
have no value for us, and that we cannot be certain about 
their occurrence. Dr. G. F. Wright has nicely answered this 
view. He says: “The evidential value of Christian miracles is 
the same now as at the initiation of the system. It is true 
that both at the present time and at the origin of Christianity 
such a peculiar collection of miracles as are recorded in the 
gospels raise obstacles which faith must overcome. Such ex- 
traordinary miracles demand extraordinary proof, and that is 
just what the doctrines need. The proclamation of such 
miracles by the apostles at the time of or soon after their oc- 
currence, subjected them to the necessity of substantiating the 
miracles by extraordinary evidences before that generation. If 
the supernatural doctrines of the New Testament had failed of 
having credentials like those alleged by the early disciples, they 
would now lose their authority, and hence their value; since in 
that case we should be without proper evidence that the words 


and acts of Jesus were duly scrutinized at the time.” 

We begin our investigation with a faith in God, or at least a 
belief in the existence of God, and the belief also that it is 
most important that man should know God, and we have seen 
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that to this end a special revelation is necessary. But how 
shall we distinguish between a true revelation and an imposition 
without the aid of miracles? Confucius, Buddha and Mohammed 
founded systems of religion whose influence has been wide- 
spread, has come down to the present day, and has not been 
altogether bad. We, in our day, are able to see in their results 
the superiority of Christianity; but how were men to distin- 
guish them at the time of their establishment if there had been 
no miracles as the supernatural credentials of Christianity ? 
In the main these systems of religion profess to have back of 
them the same purposes, to lift up humanity. But while these 
false religions were without any special substantiation, the re- 
ligion of Christ was accompanied by supernatural proof so 
plain, and so in keeping with its professed character and pur- 
pose that it could not be gainsaid. Christ himself declared the 
absolute necessity of miracles when he said: “If I had not 
done among them the works that none other man did, they had 
not had sin.” 

We have then as presumptive evidence in favor of the reality 
of miracles the knowledge of the fact that supernatural acts 
are necessary to establish the claim of any religion to be super- 
natural. 


THE PROOF OF MIRACLES. 


It is not sufficient to know that miracles are necessary cre- 
dentials of a divine revelation. That would not prove that 
such a divine revelation has been given, and could not prove 
that any number of alleged miracles were genuine. We go to 
the next question: Did the alleged miracles actually occur ? 

Writers on Christian Evidences have sometimes attempted 
to catalogue the objections to miracles, and the grounds upon 
which not only their reality, but their possibility, has been ques- 
tioned. These are so closely related that it is difficult to draw 
the line between them. They all depend in one way or another 
upon the uniformity and inviolability of the laws of nature. 


It is held that the will and character of God finds expres- 
sion in nature, and that in the supernatural God would contra- 
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dict himself. This argument is based upon a false idea of a 
miracle. A miracle rises above nature, but does not contra- 
dict it. It is often an acceleration of the laws of nature. If 
we examine the alleged miracles one by one, we shall hardly 
find a single one that has even the appearance of a contradic- 
tion of natural law. They depend for their value upon the 
very fact that nature is uniform. If the exceptional were con- 
stantly occurring, or might be expected to occur at any time, 
it would cease to be exceptional. Thus the miracles would lose 
the unique character that gives force and value to them, and 
some other way of attesting revelation would have to be found. 

It is said there can be no miracle because it would disturb 
the equilibrium of the whole universe to interfere with any part 
of it. This could only have force as an argument if the uni- 
verse were a mere machine, with no elasticity, nor room for the 
exercise of choice, nor any room for special providence. But 
such is not the case. The world is constantly bending to the 
will and energy of man without disturbing its equilibrium. In 
building a wall men often find that there is on the ground a 
stone that is needed at the top of the wall, but that there is no 
man who can lift it there. By an arrangement of ropes, pul- 
leys and beams it becomes possible for a man to raise the stone 
to the top of the wall with ease. Now, if the laws of nature 
had been left to act alone, that stone would have remained 
throughout the centuries on the ground; yet there was no sus- 
pension of the law of gravitation or any othef law, neither was 
there a disturbance of the equilibrium of the universe by rais- 
ing the stone. And is it not possible that God, acting as a 
special cause and for a special purpose, may bring about that 
which transcends nature, without interfering in the least with 
the equilibrium of the universe? Dr. Wright has well said: 
“Thorough-going fatalism is the only theory which excludes 
miracles and providence from the universe.” 

But we turn to the positive evidence for the reality of mira- 
cles. The field here is so vast that very much of it must be 
left untouched. It might be demanded that we prove the his- 
torical accuracy of the Bible narrative, but that ground has 
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been fought over with such energy that it will hardly be re- 
quired now. We take it as fully established that Christ lived, 
that he claimed to establish his divine character and mission 
by some remarkable acts which the people of his time and 
those who came after him called miracles, and that his disciples 
continued to perform the wonderful feats. The only question 
that we propose to consider here is whether these miracles were 
really what they were said to be. We will not take them up 
individually, though we recognize the fact that each miracle 
must be able to withstand a separate and critical examination, 
but will rather consider them as belonging to a class, and look 
at the class rather than at the miracles singly. 

Is it possible to hold for a minute that these were not real ? 
The high character which men concede to Jesus precludes the 
possibility of holding these to be such gigantic frauds as they 
must have been if unreal. He claimed for them that they were 
real, and having wrought them he knew. Now, if they had 
not been all that he claimed them to be, Christ would have 
been the greatest deceiver of his own or any other age, and 
could not have had the exalted character which even non- 
Christians find in him. Many persons who deny the divinity 
of Christ, hold up his public and private life as the highest 
model for men. It was not such if there be the possibility 
that he practiced deception. 

Again, the extent of the miraculous in the New Testament 
was such as to expose the whole system to detection at once, 
had there been anything unreal in it. The tricks of the 
magician are not performed in the way that miracles were 
wrought. The trickster prepares for every act, and there is 
always something hidden in the performance; but Christ and 
his disciples took conditions as they found them, and instead 
of the miracle being concealed it was often wrought without 
the Master touching the person or thing upon whom it was 
wrought. It is scarcely conceivable that Christ could continue 
for so long a time and in such a public way to perform tricks 
of magic without detection. If Christian miracles were not 
real, they would present a far more perplexing situation than 
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they do. If a man refuses to acknowledge the reality of 
miracles, let him account for these wonderful phenomena. 

By common consent the fiercest battles for and against 
miracles have been waged about the resurrection. Belief in 
this is the very keystone in the arch of Christian faith. Take 
it away, and Christianity falls. Nothing else can save it. But 
while a belief in the resurrection holds, it is useless to try to 
take away a belief in miracles in general. If this be conceded, 
then Christ himself is the miracle of miracles, and in compari- 
son with him, all other miracles are as nothing. 

Assuming the historical accuracy of the New Testament 
narrative we are brought face to face with these facts: That the 
disciples though entertaining the gravest doubt at first, and 
though filied with despair on account of what they believed to 
be a permanent loss, came to believe that Christ had actually 
risen from the dead; that after a short time they began to 
preach that Jesus had risen, even in the face of the bitterest 
possible opposition, and under the severest persecution; that 
the evidence they produced was so convincing that multitudes 
were ready to risk their lives in order to acknowledge their be- 
lief in the story; and that many of them were actually put to 
death because their opinions could not be changed. Now, 
what could be back of such a conviction except a real resur- 
rection? If any man be disposed to deny that, he must do it 
on one of three grounds: That Christ's death was only an ap- 
pearance of death; that the story of the resurrection was a 
deliberate falsehood; or that the disciples were honestly de- 
luded in regard to their having seen the risen Savior. A word 
reference to each of these theories will be sufficient. 

1. If Christ had not died on the cross, but only seemed to 
die, and after reviving in the tomb had come forth of his own 
power, he would have been such an invalid for a long time that 
there would have been no possibility of convincing any one 
that he was divine. Imagine a man suffering from the effects 
of almost mortal wounds, and the fearful nervous shock that 
must have attended the crucifixion, going about proclaiming 
himself to be the Messiah. Who would have believed him ? 
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The cry, “He saved others, himself he cannot save,” would have 
given place to the cry, he restored life, but he cannot restore 
health. He healed the wounds of others, his own he cannot 
heal. Instead of being an object of worship and adoration, he 
would have become an object of derision and contempt. 

2. The theory of a conspiracy to deceive is equally incredi- 
ble. Men sometimes invent false reports, but they do not go 
through hardship and privation, even to death, with no other 
motive than to maintain the story that has no foundation. 
Think of what the disciples suffered after his resurrection, while 
before it they forsook him and fled, and the theory that there 
was a conspiracy to deceive can find no place in your mind 

As to the possibility of the disciples being deluded in regard 
to the appearances of Christ, we need only to remember their 
feelings at the time. They were in no frame of mind to be 
deluded in this regard. They did not expect the appearance 
of Christ, and even demanded the strongest possible proof that 
there had been such an appearance. Nothing less than touch- 
ing and handling Him would convince Thomas, even when 
he had the testimony of the other ten. How could such men 
imagine that they saw the Christ? There is no other reason 
able conclusion than that Jesus died and rose again; and if we 
admit this, it is useless to hold that the lesser miracles were 
either impossible or improbable. 


THE CHARACTER OF MIRACLES, 


There remains one question to be considered. Having seen 
that miracles are necessary to the establishment of any utter- 
ance as a divine message, and that certain miracles seem to 
have been wrought, it is necessary yet to see whether there is 
a correspondence between the miracles and the worker of them 
in character and purpose Suppose that a person of immoral 
character should claim a divine commission, and pretend to 
work miracles as the evidence of the same; would we for a 
moment believe in the trustworthiness either of the man or of 


his miracles? We would conclude whether we could under- 
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stand the alleged miracles or not that they were deceptive and 
unreal. We will always compare the character of a miracle 
with the character of the author of it. We will weigh the 
character of the miracles with the purpose for which they are 
wrought. If I were able to do wonders ever so great, and on 
the strength of them incite to lawlessness, you would pronounce 
the wonders fraudulent. 

Looking at the miracles in this light we find a most perfect 
harmony between them and Christ. Christ came claiming to 
be moved by a benevolent spirit and purpose, and where can 
we find more perfect benevolence than in the miracles them- 
selves? How his interest in the feelings of men showed itself 
in the first miracle, when in an embarassing situation he chose 
as a manifestation of power an act which would show that 
power, and at the same time add to the pleasure of the occa- 
sion, and to the comfort of the man who gave the feast! Or 
when he meets the man having the withered hand, how it 
shows the heart of Christ that he was not willing to see the 
man suffer! He might have withered the other hand, and the 
people would have marvelled, but it would not have been in 
keeping with his character and purpose. He came not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them. His feelings and good- 
will for others show themselves at the tomb of Lazarus. He 
not only wept with the sisters, but he used his divine power to 
take away their sorrow. Even in the trying hours at the end 
of his life on earth he was ready to remedy the error of his 
disciple, and save his enemy from suffering ; and therefore he 
healed the wound of the servant of the high priest. The 
miracles were to prove the power of Christ, and they here ac- 
complish their mission. He gathered the fishes for the weary 
disciples, showing that the fish of the sea are subject to his 
will, He calmed the storm, showing that the very elements 
obey his word. He fed the multitudes, showing that dead 
matter is plastic in his hands. And where did he worka 
miracle that was strange and mysterious, without showing the 
power by virtue of which he was Lord of all the universe ? 

But the miracles were for credentials for Christ as the Re- 
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deemer of the world. Here again there is no element of dis- 
cord between the Worker and the works. When John asked 
whether Christ were the One who should come, or whether 
they must look for another, the messengers were sent back 
with the answer, “Tell John what ye see and hear.” He could 
easily decide whether the acts of Christ were of the character 
of redemptive acts or not. Upon the nature of these miracles 
Christ was willing to rest His claim to Messiaship. To raise 
the dead, to open the eyes of the blind, to heal the sick, these 
things are not widely different from redemption itself. It is 
not too much to say with Dr. Valentine, they are the begin- 
nings of redemptive work. Thus we see the assumed charac- 
ter of Christ, His declared purpose, and the nature of the deeds 
that He performed for testimony, all blend into one perfect 
harmony. 

What, then, are the conclusions to which we must come? 
That miracles do not lie outside the range of possibility. That 
He who made the world is able to work in the world in special 
ways and for special purposes without destroying that law and 
order which are the work of His own hands. Further we see 
that miracles are not only possible, but that they are likely to 
occur. That when a divine message is sent to earth, it must 
be accompanied by credentials that show it to be divine, and 
that the people were not unreasoning when they looked for 
“signs” from Jesus. And lastly, that miracles are not only 
necessary but that they have actually been given. That they 
were of such character as to establish beyond all possibility 
of doubt, not only their own reality, but also the truth of the 
messages which they accompanied. Thus they are the infall- 
ible proofs of the permanence and worth of the Christian re- 
ligion, and are indeed among the foundation stones in the 
structure of an abiding faith. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE CAUSES OF SCHOPENHAUER’S PESSIMISM. 
By J. C. PEERY, A.M. 


Schopenhauer’s complete philosophy, his “message to the 
world,” is to be found in Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. 
This work is described in the preface to the first edition as con- 
taining a ‘‘single thought,” not a system of ideas. It is divided 
into four books, but each book inwardly corresponds to the 
others; each is a complement of another, or the translation of 
that other into a new language which brings out new meanings. 

This work, so Schopenhauer told Brockhaus, his publisher, 
is the “fruit of his whole existence.” In his “Letterbag” was 
found a scrap written with these words: “That would be my 
highest fame if one day it were to be said of me that I had 
solved the riddle which Kant had given up.” In another lot 
of papers, the “Senilia,” written during the closing years of 
his life, he says: “Subject to the limitations of human knowl- 
edge, my philosophy is the real solution of the enigma of the 
world. In this sense it may be called a revelation. It is in- 
spired by the spirit of truth ; in the fourth book there are even 
some passages which may be considered to be dictated by the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Schopenhauer bases his philosophy on the conclusions of 
Kant. The effect of Kant’s writings having been compared to 
that of an operation for cataract on a blind man, Schopenhauer 
declares it to be his own purpose to “put into the hands of 
those upon whom that operation has been successfully per- 
formed a pair of spectacles suited to eyes that have recovered 
their sight.” He follows Kant’s subjective idealism, and opens 
his work with the words, Die Welt ist meine Vorstellung. In 
this he does not mean to deny the reality of the world; he 
distinguishes between the world as it is in itself and the phe- 
nomenal world. The phenomenal world is my perception, my 
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idea, and there are as many such worlds as there are perceptive 
minds. Yet there is a veal world; behind the phenomenal 
there is the “thing in itself.” Just here Schopenhauer and 
Kant part company ; Kant denies the possibility of ever know- 
ing the thing in itself; Schopenhauer, with other Kantians, 
asserts that it can be known. These Kantians reasoned in this 
way: It is true that if the ego were merely a subject, it would 
be impossible for it to know objects ; but it is both subject and 
object. “Belonging to both of these worlds, it can look into 
both and mix them up theoretically, or lay the rubrics and 
categories of the one upon the other.” Now, the essence of all 
objects is probably one, and if I can know what is essential, 
fundamental, in the ego as object, I have the right to conclude 
that this is also the real essence of al/ other subjects. Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Hegel said that this éssential thing in 
the ego is thought. According to Schopenhauer it is WILL. 
It is probable, however, that Schopenhauer arrived at the con- 
clusion that Will is the essence of everything else in the world, 
not through speculation, but by mere generalization. 

This Will is free from the limitations of space, time, and caus- 
ality; it is an aimless, restless striving, an “irritability.” All 
the objects of the world, including ourselves, are manifesta- 
tions, “objectivations” of Will. The movements of nature, 
such as the force of gravitation, chemical affinity, the crystalline 
formation, are the blind heavings of that great unconscious, 
restless Will. Next, in its ceaseless striving, the Will manifests 
itself in organic growth. Finally, by a chance manifestation, 
the intellect is lighted, which becomes a guide to that part of 
the world-will which is objectivated in our bodies. We become 
conscious, and are said to possess “free wills,” but it must not 
be forgotten that we are still a part of that blind, restless 
mother-will. Indeed, we cannot but feel our intimate relation 
to that mother-will, for we recognize in our numberless desires 
and longings that can never be satisfied, her dark, mysterious 
movements. Here is the beginning of Schopenhauer’s pessim- 
ism. ‘The essence of all being,” he says,* “is Will, and the 


* Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, I, p. 22. 
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basis of all willing is need, deficiency, and thus pain. Conse- 
quently the nature of brutes and man is subject to pain origi- 
nally and through its very being. If, on the other hand, it lacks 
objects of desire, because it is at once deprived of them by a 
too easy satisfaction, a terrible void and ennui comes over it, that 
is, its being, and existence itself, becomes an unbearable burden 
to it. Thus its life swings like a pendulum backwards and for- 
wards between pain and ennui.” The people, the poor, are 
tormented by want; the world, the fashionable and wealthy, 
by ennui. The Will is one continued striving, always in con- 
flict and, therefore, always in suffering. As there is no final end 
of the striving, there can be no end, and hence no measure, of 
the suffering. Thus suffering is essential to life, and inseparable 
from it, and existence is a constant sorrow and misery. 

Viewing the world from a slightly different standpoint, he ar- 
rives at conclusions no less pessimistic. “Inward discord,” he 
writes, at Dresden, in 1814, “is the very law of human nature, 
as long as a man lives. He can be only one thing actually 
and thoroughly ; and yet for everything else he has a potential- 
ity, an inextirpable possibility of becoming it. Now one, now 
another principle gains the upper hand, while he is the field on 
which the combat is fought. Even though the one be contin- 
ually victorious, still the other is continually fighting; for as 
long as he lives, it lives. As a human being, he is the pos- 
sibility of many contrasts. Such being the case, where can 
inward harmony be found? In no saint and in no sinner; or, 
rather, a perfect saint and a perfect sinner, are alike impossible. 
For each must be a human being; that is, must be an unhappy 
creature, a fighter, a gladiator on the arena of life. Painless 
the battle of life cannot be; it may not end without bloodshed, 
and in any case man must mourn; for he is at once the van- 
quished and the victor. Haec est vivendi conditio.” 

It is not my purpose to follow this system of philosophy 
further. Neither do 1 propose to expose its fallacies; but to 
discover, if possible, the causes which produced it. To this 
end I shall classify the causes under the two general heads of 
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heredity and environment. This arrangement has the merit of 
at least covering the entire field. 

1. The laws of heredity do not require a discussion here. 
It will be profitable for us to keep in mind, however, that only 
tendencies are transmitted by heredity. We hold within our- 
selves all the tendencies of all our ancestors. Of these only 
a very few are uppermost in any individual life ; the others lie 
dormant. It depends upon the comparative strength of these 
tendencies at birth, and upon the environment after birth, what 
ones are to become the distinguishing characteristics of the 
mature individual. Now, owing to the mysterous phenomenon 
called “atavism,” it is impossible to predict what tendencies 
will be strongest in the child at birth; it may be those which 
were strongest in the father or the mother, or it may be those 
which controlled the life of some progenitor three, or even four 
generations back. But if there is discovered in the child the 
same tendencies that have marked its ancestors for two genera- 
tions, we may conclude that they were inherited from those 
ancestors. Let us see if this was the case with Schopenhauer, 

Gwinner tells us that Schopenhauer’s grandmother, on his 
father’s side, was crazy, and was, after the death of her husband, 
put under legal guardianship. “From her her children seem to 
have inherited in various degrees some congenital weakness or 
perturbation of spirit. The eldest was from his youth up an 
imbecile. The second son left behind him a character of fool- 
ish and discreditable prodigality.” The grandfather on the 
mother’s side was, in spite of many excellent qualities, a man 
of uncontrollable temper. His daughter, Schopenhauer’s 
mother, gives this sketch of him: “Just at the time when 
least expected, the most trifling occasion could rouse him to a 
wild passion of anger, which, to be sure, was quickly over. 
At such times, the whole house trembled before his voice of 
thunder, and the entire household, even to dog and cat, ran 
frightened out of his way.”” Even the philosopher’s own father 
suffered at times from mental aberration, particularly toward 
the latter part of his life, when increasing deafness made him 
moody and suspicious. It was supposed at the time of his 
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death that he committed suicide, and Gwinner says that he 
knows a number of things, told by the widow and son, which 
leave little doubt that the rumor was well founded. This 
“number of things” would, no doubt, if we had them, be 
valuable in this discussion. 

There seems to be no reason for doubting that Schopenhauer 
came into the world torn by these erratic tendencies of his pro- 
genitors, They make themselves painfully evident in his con- 
duct and opinions. One evening, while he was but six years 
old, his parents, returning from a walk, found him in greatest 
despair, having imagined himself suddenly abandoned by them 
forever. While a student at Berlin he was seized with the 
belief that he was a consumptive. In 1833, when about to 
leave Mannheim, he was completely overcome, without any 
external cause whatever, with an unspeakable feeling of dread. 
“For years,” says Gwinner, “he was plagued with fear of a 
criminal process ; and if any noise arose in the night, he would 
jump out of bed and seize dagger and pistols, which he kept 
constantly loaded. His valuables were concealed in all sorts 
of out-of-the way places about his rooms. And, as he had 
lived in constant dread of being cheated, so that he might not 
be cheated at the last he gave orders that his body should be 
allowed to lie longer than was customary, to make the reality 
of his death perfectly sure.” “Fierce fits of panic and despair 
would sweep over him, especially in the night season; fears 
and unaccountable suspicions would torment him, and his 
nerves would be shaken beyond all self-control by tragic 
scenes.”* Josiah Royce, writing in the Atlantic Monthly, ex- 
presses the opinion that there is a causal relation between 
Scopenhauer’s pessimism and his inherited mental bias. He 
says: “In his youth Schopenhauer was vexed by his hereditary 
burden enough to enable us without question to associate his 
pessimism in some measure with his temperament, which un- 
questionably rendered him incapable of a permanently cheerful 
view of life.” 


* Wallace’s Life of Schopenhauer, p. 63. 
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If this is true—and all critics seem to agree that it is—that 
Schopenhauer inherited a temperament which rendered him in- 
capable of a cheerful view of life, we certainly have strong 
ground for claiming that in his inherited temperament is tound 
a chief cause of his pessimism. Of course this morbid tempera 
ment could possibly have been modified by a favorable environ- 
ment; but in Schopenhauer’s case the environment was, as we 
shall see, not such as would modify his temperament; on the 
other hand, it was such an environment as would tend to foster 
it. Hence, given the temperament and the fostering environ 
ment, anything else than a pessimistic view of life would have 
been well nigh impossible. 

2. We will, then, next consider this environment, and see 
just what it contributed to Schopenhauer’s pessimism. In or- 
der to do this intelligently it will be necessary first to review 
briefly the most important events of his life. 

Arthur Schopenhauer was born at Dantzic, February 22, 
1788. His father, Heinrich Schopenhauer, was one of the 
wealthiest men of the town, and was conspicuous for his knowl 
edge of affairs, a cosmopolitan habit of mind, and a reputation 
for “advanced” or “enlightened” views. His mother was 
Joanna Trosiener, whose father was a member of the City 
Council. In 1793, when Dantzic had to succumb to the rising 
power of Prussia, the Schopenhauers settled their estate, and 
moved to Hamburg. Here they lived for twelve years, until 
the elder Schopenhauer’s death. It was the father’s purpose 
to train Arthur to take charge of the business which he him- 
self had built, and so to direct his education along practical 
lines. “Commerce,” he said, “needs not supreme conceptions, 
but principles of medium range, rules of practical wisdom de- 
rived from a knowledge of the world.” He did not mean that 
his son should “degenerate into a mere scholar.” So, in his 
ninth year Arthur was taken on an excursion to Paris. Thence 
he was taken to Havre, where he was left in the household of 
an acquaintance of his father’s. He remained at Havre two 


years, and during this time he became so proficient in the 
French language that he almost forgot his own. When he re- 
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turned, in 1799, to Hamburg, he was sent to a private school 
for three years. Here he became dissatisfied with the “modern”’ 
and commercial course taught; and it was at this time that he 
began to feel an aversion to the career for which he was des- 
tined. Seeing his mother’s popularity in literary circles, he 
was seized with a longing “to wield the pen, not of the clerk, 
but of the author.” Nevertheless, he gave his father a pledge 
that he would follow the mercantile business; and then they 
all set out on another tour, this time to take in the whole of 
Europe. They visited England first, and Arthur was put at a 
boarding school at Wimbledom for three months. He found 
life here very irksome; and he carried away from England an 
unfavorable impression of English character, due chiefly to the 
cant and hypocrisy which he noted on every hand. From 
England the Schopenhauers visited the chief cities of the conti- 
nent, stopping finally at Berlin. Arthur’s impressions of these 
scenes are illustrated by the accusation his mother brought 
against him that he habitually “brooded over the misery of 
human beings.” When they had finished their tour Arthur 
and his mother went on to their old homeplace, Dantzic, where 


_the son was confirmed. He remained for four months with a 


Dantzic merchant, trying to learn the business of the counting 
house. In his seventeenth year young Schopenhauer is in the 
office of a Hamburg merchant, but “never,” he tells us him- 
self, “was there a worse clerk in a merchant's office.” At this 
time occurred the elder Schopenhauer’s death, which came as 
a very severe blow to Arthur, for he had a profound respect 
for his father. But between mother and son the bond was 
very weak, especially after the son had passed the age of child- 
hood. Feeling that the pledge to his father had not been hon- 
estly kept, he applied himself, though with “fearful groans,” 
more diligently to his clerical duties. After her husband's 
death the widow settled at Weimar, and gathered about her a 
circle of literary friends; Goethe was often a guest in her 
home. While she was thus living a life of ease and pleasure 
at Weimar, Arthur, at Hamburg, became more and more dis- 
satisfied with himself and his surrounding. Perplexed at her 
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son’s despondency, the widow gave her consent to his dropping 
the merchant career, and devoting himself to a life of learning. 
So, in his nineteenth year, he quit his despised office work. 
He moved to Gotha, and began study in the gymnasium there. 
He advanced rapidly in his studies, but was soon dismissed for 
versifying a current scandal on one of the masters. Acting on 
his mother’s advice he went to Weimar, where he continued 
his study of the classics under Frans Passow until he became a 
good Greek and Latin scholar. But as he advanced in knowl- 
edge, the breach between himself and his mother gradually be- 
came wider. It was arranged that he was to board out at 
Weimar, but he was allowed to be present at her house on the 
two evenings weekly when she was “at home.” She declared 
that his presence, his murmurings over evils irremediable, his 
gloomy looks, and queer dogmatizing opinions depressed her ; 
only when he was gone did she breathe freely. 

In 1809, on attaining his majority, Schopenhauer received 
his share of his father’s estate, which, after the reckless ex- 
penditure of the widow, yielded him an annual income of only 
1,000 thalers. In October of that year he entered the Univer- 
sity of Goettingen, first enrolling himself as a student of medi- 
cine. In the second year, however, he found his calling and 
turned to philosophy, with Schultze as his teacher. Schultze 
advised him to make a thorough study of Kant and Plato 
before undertaking any other philosophers. At this time he 
met the aged poet Wieland, who tried to dissuade him from 
the life of a philosopher; but the young man replied, “Life is 
an awkward business; | have determined to spend it in reflect- 
ing on it.” In 1811, he moved to the University of Berlin. 
Here he studied the natural sciences, and heard Schleiermacher 
lecture on the History of Philosophy, and Fichte, on “Facts of 
Consciousness” and “Theory of Science.” That he did not 
waste his college days is proved by the numerous note-books 
he left; but these same note-books show also that he con- 
sidered himself a better philosopher than any of his teachers. 

Just at this time Napoleon was casting a gloom over the 
whole of Europe. Classes in the universities were broken up, 
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and students and professors began to drill. Physical cowardice 
and lack of sympathy kept Schopenhauer from active service ; 
but he did contribute towards equipping volunteers for the 
army. Seeking safety, he moved first to Dresden, thence to 
Weimar again, and thence to Rudolstadt. Here he composed 
his essay, “The Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason,” which he submitted to the University of Jena for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He afterwards made this es- 
say the first part of his great philosophical work, His ideas 
were now firmly fixed; indeed, for the last several years, all his 
study had been to collect material to support his own theory of 
the world. 

By this time all the influences which gave direction to Schop- 
enhauer’s philosophy had exerted themselves and hence we 
need not follow further the events of his life. 

3. With this sketch of Schopenhauer’s early life before us 
we can better appreciate those circumstances which contributed 
to his pessimism. Looking a little more closely then, we find 
that the first of those influences of environment which may be 
considered as standing in a causal relation to his pessimism, 
was the influence of the commercial spirit of Dantzic on the 
first five years of his life. This influence is not to be passed 
over because it exerts itself so early in his life; it is, rather, for 
that reason, to be given a more careful consideration. In pre- 
senting the effect of this influence on Schopenhauer, I can do 
no better than quote W. Wallace, Schopenhauer’s [nglish 
biographer. He says: “The influence of the commercial 
republic was a paramount element in determining the character 
both of father and son. Like all such influences it had its 
good and its evil. Its good is a fearlessness and audacity of 
view, an independence of judgment. On the other side, 
republicanism on such a scale is apt to be proud and ill-disci- 
plined, to breed an anarchic temper unfitted to work in regular 
harness or do its part in conjoint labor. Lawlessness of spirit, 
working amid the trammels of an artificial legal system, encour- 
ages the formation of untamed characters who are more 
anxious to secure their rights than careful to consider their 
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duties. A certain coarseness and hardness accompanies the 
purely mercantile life. MJany of the traits of the physical and 
mental fibre of such a city reappear in Schopenhauer.” 

This influence will not be underestimated when we take 
notice that both its good and its evil, as pointed out by 
Wallace—the “fearlessness and independence of judgment,” 
and the “anarchic temper’’—may become the paths of an easy 
approach to pessimistic views of the world. It should be noted 
also that this influence falls in line with Schopenhauer’s in- 
herited propensities. 

4 The second influence leading directly to pessimistic views 
was what might be called Schopenhauer’s c:zverted education. 
The period when the youthful mind is just awakening is, by 
most people, spent in regular discipline under uniform condi- 
tions. It is through books, and principles already formulated 
for him, that the learner customarily approaches the world, 
which would otherwise be confusing to him, and very wicked. 
Those older and wiser persons who have experienced the diffi- 
culties and perplexities of life have left rules for his guidance. 
They have simplfied the world for him, and reduced it to what 
the wisdom of the ages has agreed to recognize as its essential 
reality. 

But with Schopenhauer this was all reserved. “Flis faculties 
of perception, of observation and of judgment, in dealing with 
the raw material of life were the first to be exercised.”* Un- 
guided he stepped forth into the mad, wicked world, and un- 
guided, but blinded by his inherited morbid temperament, he 
sought to solve its mysteries. His training, which was only 
fragmentary, did not begin until he had made his grand tour of 
Europe with his parents. We shall see what impressions the 
scenes of his travel made upon his untutored mind. 

It was during this tour that his mother noted his tendency 
to brood over the misery of human begs. While in England 
he was struck by the stiff formality of English society, which 
was always repulsive to him; and his embitterment against 
English bigotry and priestcraft, which dated from his experi- 
ence at the Wimbledom boarding school, remained unabated 


* Wallace’s Life of Schopenhauer, p. 39. 
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to the end of his life. Speaking of the impressions the tour 
through France made upon Schopenhauer, Wallace says: “All 
the charms of the landscape are one day suddenly dispersed 
by the sight of some wretched huts and the wretched humanity 
within them. At Toulon, he is struck by the hopeless destiny 
of the galley convicts. At Lyons, he sinks into visions of the 
gruesome horrors of the Revolution times.” 

When we consider Schopenhauer’s peculiar temperament, 
together with the fact that he was without that instruction 
which would have prepared him for these scenes, we are not 
surprised to find that he was impressed more with the suffer- 
ings of humanity than with its joys, that he had begun already 
to consider life an irrevocable sorrow. 

5. In Schopenhauer’s home life are to be found circum- 
stances which contributed to his pessimism. Among these 
may be mentioned his father’s determination that he should 
follow the mercantile business. In his fourteenth year he be- 
gan to rebel, but he was almost forced to pledge himself to 
accede to his father’s wishes. Still, he never ceased to hate 
the counting-room, and soon he came to hate all his surround- 
ings, and himself as well. 

In his relation to his mother is another circumstance which 
embittered his mind. There was a strong bond of sympathy 
if not of affection between himself and his father. But he 
and his mother, especially after his father’s death, had no love 
for each other. In his youth her advice had not been that of 
a loving mother, but rather that of a critic. They were as 
unlike in their natures as the two poles of a magnet. She 
realized this, and frankly told him that they must agree to live 
apart. Of her, Anselm Feuerbach wrote the following sketch, 
which the son declared to be only too accurate: “Joanna 
Schopenhauer, a rich widow. Makes a profession of learning. 
Authoress. Talks much and well; intelligent; without heart 
and soul. Self-satisfied, courting applause, and constantly 
smiling at herself.” Schopenhauer’s disgrace at Gotha brought 
from his mother this sharp rebuke: “You are unbearable and 
burdensome ; all your good qualities are overshadowed by your 
conceit, and made useless to the world, simply because you 
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cannot restrain your propensity to pick holes in other people.” 
And then she added: “So long as you yourself are so open to 
criticism, people will not put up with your fault-finding, least 
of all in that offensive, oracular style.’’ Returning from Gotha 
to Weimar in his nineteenth year, he finds his father forgotten, 
and his mother on intimate terms with first one and then an- 
other of the literary “knight-errants” of the place. “His own 
intense and exacting mood, with a feeling of spiritual kindred 
to the departed, makes his blood boil within him to see his 
mother, still conscious of no lack of charms, gaily entering 
into full possession of herself, drinking in gladly the admira- 
tion of the young and the old. In such a temper, when the 
heart as it were reels at the sight of the fickleness of affection 
and the abyss of disloyalty, Schopenhauer fell back on solitary 
meditations on the radical selfishness and pettiness of life.’’* 

6. The adsence of all religious training in the home resulted 
in a surrender to the “enemy” without a contest. This might 
have been included in the preceding paragraph, but its impor- 
tance seems to demand a consideration to itself. The impor- 
tance of such a religious training, and the result of its absence 
upon a youth of penetrating mind, especially when that mind 
has already received an hereditary bias, need not be discussed 
here. 

Schopenhauer’s father was a man of purely secular aims, and 
his only thought in regard to his son was to make of him a suc- 
cessful business man of the world. It is true that he advised 
Arthur's confirmation, but there is no evidence that he ever 
gave religion any serious consideration. When we remember 
that Schopenhauer’s mother was a shallow and heartless 
woman, and that there was little sympathy between mother and 
son, we do not expect any positive influence from that source. 

This lack of religious instruction Schopenhauer, however, 
regards as fortunate for him. He says, in Parerga and Parali- 
pomena: “If you will see with your own eyes and near at hand 
what the early infection of belief can do, look at the English. 
See this nation, favored by nature above all others and furnished 
more than all others with intelligence, spirit, judgment, and 


* Wallace’s Life of Schopenhauer, p. 62. 
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strength of character, see it, sunk deep beneath all others, nay, 
made absolutely contemptible by its stupid superstition about 
the Church, which, along with its other endowments, seems 
actually like a chronic illusion, a monomania.” 

Since this, by Schopenhauer’s own testimony, is the result 
of an “early infection of belief,’ we may conclude that in his 
case a thorough grounding in religious truths while he was yet 
young might have led to something different from that gloomy 
pessimism of his. If he had been taught that the world is 
governed by an omniscient Providence, who doeth all things 
well; that humanity’s suffering is the result of its own mis- 
doing, and a necessary discipline; that, since God is in his 
heaven, all is well with the world, we can easily believe that 
the cant and hypocrisy which he saw among the professing 
Christians in England might have filled him, as the same things 
in Rome did Luther, with a burning desire to reform the 
Church. We can believe that the evils he saw resulting from 
the conditions of society as then organized might have induced 
him, as they have countless others, to give his life to bettering 
those conditions. Fichte and Schopenhauer had been given 
by Kant the same problem to solve; Fichte, having a deeply 
religious mind, found the answer in extreme optimism ; 
Schopenhauer, without any religion, ran his conclusions into 
darkest pessimism. 

Whatever might have been the result of a thorough religious 
training, it is certain that such a training was wanting, and that 
Schopenhauer’s life and philosophy drifted into pessimism. 

7. But it must be said that it was not alone in the social 
evils of the time, not alone in the selfishness and hypocrisy he 
observed in those about him, that Schopenhauer found evidence 
of the hopeless condition of the world. When he turned upon 
himself he found the same hopeless condition. “The satisfac- 
tion of the sexual impulse,” he wrote, out of his own experi- 
ence,* in 1815, “is utterly and intrinsically reprehensible, 
because it is the strongest affirmation of the lust of life.’’ 
Wallace says that at this time “a pervading burden of his 
thought is the Pauline sense of the evil present with him in the 


* Wallace’s Life of Schopenhauer, p. 92. 
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calm of night, as a den swarming with craving and despairing 
desires. The spirit of the ascetic, of the world-contemner, be- 
gins to govern his thoughts. The very violence of his appetites 
whets his apprehension of the putridity inherent in a world 
where their every gratification is at the same time a disappoint 
ment and a degradation. No Christian hermit or Indian yogi 
could be inspired by a keener disgust at life and its so-called 
pleasures. He refuses, in these moods of disenchantment and 


penetration, to compromise with the world.” 

It is true that we judge others in great measure by ourselves. 
If Schopenhauer found no good in himself, it is not surprising 
that he found nothing but wickedness in the world. 

8. The last thing in Schopenhauer’s environment which | 
shall consider as standing in a causal relation to his pessimism 
is his zfellectual food. But in this connection it must be 
remembered that Schopenhauer did not begin his studies until 
he was in his nineteenth year, and that by that time his opinion 
of life had already been formed. His reading furnished him 
with the form rather than the material of his pessimism; the 
latter was furnished by the influences discussed in the preced- 
ing paragraphs. In proof of this we may again quote Wal- 
lace: “Schopenhauer’s studies in philosophy supply the pegs 
on which he hangs his thought, the machinery and terminology 
through which his system is woven into definite outline.” 

When Schopenhauer turned to philosophy he found it in the 
critical, or skeptical, stage of one of its “cycles.” Kant had 
concluded that the origin of evil lay in the opposition of the 
ego and the non-ego. Fichte, following Kant, recognized the 
evil in the world, and accepted Kant’s explanation of it. But, 
he said, we need not stop here; though there is necessarily 
much of evil in the world, yet all will at last, in some mys- 
terious way, work out for the best. In other words, he recog- 
nized also a “moral order of the world.” To Schopenhauer’s 
mind there could be no possible reason for believing in such a 
“moral order ;’’ hence he emphatically denied it, and accepted 
the evil of the world as a finality. 


Another source of the form which Schopenhauer’s brooding 
took is found in the Romanticism of the times. This was a 
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movement in antagonism to a period of rationalism and ortho- 
dox classical regularity. “It delighted in noting what it calls 
the ‘irony’ of life, the way in which purposes and prudence are 
in the very instant of accomplishment set at nought by a 
deeper justice of fate, which unconsciously rules the movement 
of things. It is weary of that blaze of artificial light which 
civilization and science and reasoning have spread, and would 
fain again enjoy the mystery of night, when the heart seems to 
spread into illimitable space, and can, in the darkness, find a 
hint and symptom of presences which make the world less 
lonely and limited.”’* 

Schopenhauer fell under the sway of this movement, and as 
his mood is gloomy we find his thoughts taking this expression : 
“Life is an intrinsic contradiction—a jest even, though a better 
one. There is a continual warfare between its audacious hopes, 
its yearnings after absolute and entire satisfaction, and its pal- 
try performances, fruitions spoilt by the sense of deception.” 

But | believe that the thing which did most to mould 
Schopenhauer’s pessimistic views was the mystical pantheism 
of the Orient. A Latin translation of the Upanishads, made 
by Anquetil Duperron, was published at Strasburg in 1801-2, 
under the title of “Oupnek’hat.” In 1808, Frederick Schlegel 
wrote a book on the “Language and Wisdom of the Hindoos.”’ 
And Schopenhauer about this time became acquainted with 
another Orientalist, Fr. Majer, who later published a book on 
the “Religion of the Hindoos.” That these books came into 
Schopenhauer’s hands there is no doubt, and there is likewise 
little doubt that they had an influence on his pessimism ; for 
when we compare his pessimism with the Indian philosophy we 
find a striking similarity. For instance, the two systems agree 
in ignoring the whence and the wherefore of things, and deal 
with the what only; both agree in teaching that the world is 
fast bound in misery; and, very naturally, they agree in making 
compassion the foundation of ethics. These things would seem 
to indicate that Buddhism did more than merely give form to 
Schopenhauer’s own ideas, but it is a question. Schopenhauer 
states in a later edition of Dze IWelt that at the time of that 


* Wallace’s Life of Schopenhauer, p. 51. 
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book’s appearance he knew little of Buddhism, and was not 
under its influence. It is interesting to note, however, that in 
the first volume, page 461, he had written: “Indian philoso- 
phy streams back to Europe, and will produce a fundamental 
change in our knowledge and thought.” 


ARTICLE VIL. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD—ITS PLACE AND MISSION. 


By REv. ADAM Stump, A.M. 


Previous to the year 1820 the condition of the Lutheran 
Church in the United States was parallel with that of the 
American colonies before the adoption of the constitution of 
1788. There were organized bodies, but no central power; 
synods, but no general synod. But as in the State a previous 
unity had grown into a blessed union, a number of independ- 
ent commonwealths, somewhat loosely related as a confedera- 
tion, having become by voluntary choice equal partners in a 
strong federal government, so it became the desire of a large 
number of Lutherans, by a similar process, to bring our various 
divisions intu one homogeneous, comprehensive body. The ob- 
ject was a noble one and worthy of better success than it has 
attained. The plan, after several abortive, tentative efforts, was 
fully born in the Synod of Pennsylvania, at its convention in 
Baltimore, in the year 1819, and was adopted by a vote of 
forty-two to eight. A copy of the Entwurf was sent to all the 
synods, the majority of which approved the project. Conse- 
quently in accordance with his instructions, Dr. J. G. Schmucker 
called a convention at Hagerstown on October 22, 1820, and 
this was the birthday of the General Synod. Of all the synods 
which then existed, that of Ohio was the only one that sent no 
delegates. Although their territories then were different from 
what they now are, the name but indistinctly signifying their 
jurisdiction, the following bodies took part in the formation of 
the general organism: The Synod of Pennsylvania, the Synod 
of New York, the Synod of North Carolina, and the Synod of 
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Maryland (including Virginia). Thus the General Synod was 
launched by four of the only five Lutheran synods of that day. 

[Eighty years ago there were no such ecclesiastical designa- 
tions as “Missouri,” “lowa,” “Norwegian,” “Augustana,” 
“Council,” etc. Though the Tennessee Synod claims to have 
been organized as such in July, 1820, it seems then to have 
been regarded only as a conference. | 

The good institution which had been so auspiciously begun 
soon went through the ordeal of assault by enemies without 
and of defection by friends within. At the first regular meet- 
ing at Frederick in 1821, New York, and at the second, in 
1823, Pennsylvania was missing. But at the latter convention 
a deputation of a conference west of the Susquehanna River 
was present. That conference afterwards (1824) became, and 
still is, the West Pennsylvania Synod. Though the old Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania came back in 1853, it left again in 
1867 and since it has not returned. The War of the Rebellion 
severed our relations with the Southern synods. The New 
York Ministerium sent delegates again in 1837, but formally 
severed its relations in 1867. However, many of its members 
afterwards returned to their old affiliation as a new body. 

But the General Synod, in every sense much improved, now 
consisting of twenty-four sister compeers, still lives. During 
its existence of less than a century it has spanned the conti- 
nent from the eastern to the western seacoast, and to-day num- 
bers more adherents than it ever had, besides presenting a 
wider field, a better organization, a more strenuous life, and 
having a brighter outlook than ever before. 

I. In discussing its peculiar place in the Lutheran Church 
of our country it must be implied that either it differs from 
others, or they from it, depending upon the standpoint one 
takes. Peculiarities presuppose differences in greater or less 
degree. But in marking comparisons and contrasts between 
us and others, I will not seek to discredit them or to exalt 
ourselves. It shall be my duty simply in all good conscience, 
to state facts. Antagonisms and antipathies are weapons so 
antiquated that the younger generation of Luther’s followers 
must let them lie to rust on the old battlefields, where the 
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fathers waged their unfortunate conflicts. To-day we must not 
look each other in the face, like Amaziah and Jehoash of old 
did, to stir up each other's ire, but to kindle each other's love. 

1. The General Synod is the oldest general Lutheran body 
as such in the United States. True, the Joint Synod of Ohio, 
antedates us by two years, as the Ministerium antedates us by 
many years, but neither of these was at first a combination of 
autonomous synods. The former simply was the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Ohio and adjacent States. It did not start 
as a body composed of parts, but as a single body, which after- 
wards was divided into districts. It was not a joint composi- 
tion until 1833, when by evolution from within and accretion 
from without, it became a general body as we understand the 
term. The rest then were organized as follows: German lowa 
Synod, 1854; General Council, 1867; Synodical Conference, 
1872; United Synod in the South, 1886. 

2. The General Synod also stands as the first effort to unite 
all the representatives of Lutheranism in America into one 
organic pact. It did not succeed ; neither did others. When 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania declared its connection with 
the General Synod dissolved, it also asserted that “the purpose 
for which it was originally formed has signally failed.”” By an 
unexpected Nemesis, the same words can now truthfully be 
applied to the General Council. Both made an honest and 
praiseworthy effort to gather the children of the Augsburg 
Confession under one capacious roof; both have met with very 
indifferent success. The sad fact is cause for tears. But in 
this wise and Christlike purpose, the General Synod was first. 
And she gratefully fosters the consciousness that she has not 
failed to invite all to lock fraternal-arms with her, nor has she 
driven out any that once accepted her overtures and stood 
awhile af her side. Her disposition in 1902 is exactly the 
same as it was in 1820. She still stands ready for Lutheran 
union. 

3. The General Synod has as yet the most predominantly 
English Lutheran constituency in America. This is, however, 
a temporary peculiarity. America is destined to be an English- 
speaking nation. Early in its history the Anglo-Saxon gained 
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the upper hand, introduced his forms of civil life and language, 
and by his usual aggressiveness gained the land for his sover- 
eign. Though we now are independent of his imperialism, we 
cannot get rid of his tongue. It has legitimatized itself among 
us. We must use it. The common school trains us in it, and, 
linguistically, we soon shall appear to be only an annex to the 
island of Great Britain. Thank God, this never will be so 
politically. But in this process of anglicization of all our con- 
tinental foreigners, of whom the Lutheran Church has so many, 
the General Synod is in the lead. Happily for this end she has 
received a large infusion of Scotch-Irish and English blood, 
which has facilitated this change in language. A glance over 
her roster will show a remarkable proportion of non-Teutonic 
names. But she has learned by great losses the foliy of trying 
to perpetuate a strange tongue in this Englished civilization 
and government. Next to her is the United Synod, and then 
the General Council. But even the Joint Synod and the Synod- 
ical Conference (or Missouri Synod) have each an English dis- 
trict or synod, and unless there should be an unlooked-for 
increase of immigration, in another century all our German 
and Scandinavian bodies will preach and conduct their business 
in English. But as yet we hold the leadership in this line. 

4. The General Synod enjoys the distinction of being, 
among Lutherans, the most fraternal toward other denomina- 
tions. On this account we are ostracized by many of our 
household of faith. However, our inter-denominational com- 
munion is not indiscriminate. With Unitarians of all types we 
have no dealings, nor should we have, for they deny the deity 
of Christ. With all other respectable churches, we eschew 
Mormonism, because it is a mongrel form of Christianity. 
Even the strictest sect of Lutherans generally acknowledge 
that many members of the tabooed denominations are children 
of God. The General Synod also believing this, practically 
carries out its convictions by cooperating with others in works 
of charity and reform, as well as allowing a limited altar and 
pulpit fellowship with them. But no one who understands the 
General Synod will claim that we thereby sacrifice Lutheran 
doctrine or conscious loyalty to our own Church. We are per- 
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suaded that over against a narrow bigotry and schism, a liberal 
disposition commends and demands respect for it. True 
Lutheranism is above all names. Every soul justified by faith 
in Christ is a true Lutheran. Our fold has no monopoly of 
this grace. We therefore make no compromise of the truth 
by associating with those who are of like hope with us. 
Wherein they differ from us we do not consent to them, but 
we would not on that account debar them from the table of the 
Lord, the benefits of which do not depend upon theological 
distinctions, but upon faith in Christ and obedience to his com- 
mand. The fact that we ourselves are shut out from other 
Lutheran altars and pulpits does not indeed add to our consola- 
tion; nevertheless it does not change our attitude toward the 
prayer of Christ for the unity of his disciples. We will con- 
tinue to make sure that Satan’s work shall not be made easy 
by dividing the forces of God's kingdom against each other. 
First of all, we long for fraternization with the alienated brothers 
of our own family, but we cannot agree that all the professed 
followers of the Lamb should treat each other after the manner 
of the Jews and the Samaritans. We are persuaded that such 
is not the Master’s wish. Hence our ecclesiastical comity. 

5. In proportion to its numbers the General Synod is the 
most active in practical Christian work. In size and resources 
we are inferior to the Council and the Conference. But, com- 
paratively, we are making better use of our opportunities and 
resources. Though the Missourians are ahead of us in the 
publishing business, and the Council can show greater eleemosy- 
nary institutions, in Home and Foreign Missions, and benevo- 
lence in general, our percentage is the highest. Our work is 
more thoroughly organized. Laymen, and especially the 
women and children, are more active among us. However, this 
prestige may not be permanent. The other bodies are showing 
such signs of awakening as to cause one to expect great re- 
sults in the future. Meanwhile, the General Synod is not doing 
all it can or ought to do. Although it has not heretofore, like 
its sister bodies, too often spent its energies in doctrinal discus- 
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aggressiveness and expansion such as it did not have during 
the last fifty years, While they were mining and assaying the 
gold we were coining and circulating it faster than they, but in 
this use of the treasures of the kingdom we have no 
prerogative. The world is their field also, and their hosts of 
educated young people are becoming an army of workers who 
will give good account of themselves in the modern methods 
of church activities. Though heretofore we gave and did more 
per capita, unless, in emulation of the Moravian, we employ 
every unit to the utmost, we may not long keep this honorable 
distinction. 

6. The last peculiarity we would mention is the fact that 
our confessional symbols are not so extensive as those of the 
rest. We are satisfied with the Augsburg Confession alone. 
Confessionally we do not profess to differ from other 
Lutherans in doctrine. We are neither above nor below them, 
but on the same basis. We accept and hold from the heart all 
that the Augustana says and implies, but nothing more, nor 
anything less. But this alone is our confessional document or 
doctrinal test. To this only do we demand subscription and 
adherence. Yet no one among us will be disturbed in his 
standing as a member for receiving the other symbolical books, 
such as the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, Luther's 
Larger Catechism, the Smalkald Articles, and the Formula 
Concordiae of 1580. Personally any one may adopt all or part 
of these as his creed, but the General Synod as a body acknowl- 
edges no confessional authority, except the great ecumenical 
symbol already mentioned; but, of course, even this in value 
is placed far below the word of God. Only our ministers and 
teachers must acknowledge “the Augsburg Confession as a 
correct exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the divine 
word, and of the faith of our Church as founded upon that 
word.” For the laity the Holy Scriptures are considered a 
sufficient confession and “rule of faith and practice.” The same 
is true in all the other Lutheran bodies. 

Though for myself, believing that the “other symbolical 
books” are in perfect consonance with the Confession of 15 30, 
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I am ready to subscribe them, I nevertheless think that it would 
not be wise for the General Synod to go beyond its well-known 
deliverances on this matter. In the first place, its Lutheran 
status would not be improved by such astep. What it already 
is, it cannot yet be made. Extra confessionalism, therefore, is 
for us no necessity. Nor would it be convenient. A _ simple 
creed is the best. The fewer terms and interpretations there 
are, the greater the agreement is apt to be. Though in essen- 
tials there may be perfect harmony we all know how easily the 
same words may convey various shades of meaning, and thus 
deflect minds in diverse directions. At first the difference may 
be a mere emphasis, which may finally grow into a serious 
variation in doctrine. As long as the laws of mind are what 
they are, this will be so. People sincerely accepting the same 
maxims may honestly differ in their application and explana- 
tion, and especially in the inferences that may be deduced from 
them. Some follow an argument to the end; others stop short 
of the logical conclusion. Thus, even if all church members 
were to adopt all the sayings of Jesus as a creed, this infallible 
confession would not insure the unity of Christendom. _ Jeffer- 
son's Bible never would bring the supernaturalists and the 
rationalists under the same pavilion, Therefore our unequivocal 
acceptance of the Augsburg Confession alone is the wisest and 
safest position with respect to such merely human symbols. 
Any more would seem to be credal redundancy and superfluity. 

Though the later symbols all are natural developments of the 
first, it is not necessary to give them all the stamp of official 
recognition. Such things can easily. be overdone. An ultra- 
confessionalism which loses the substances of the faith in a 
multiplicity of forms is to be dreaded; and such ever is the 
tendency of orthodox overzeal. Every truth is conditioned by 
other truths. Each is limited; none is absolute. Often this 
fact is forgotten; hence a swing toward one extreme or the 
other, and consequent aloofness. This evil can best be avoided 
by a concise and brief formulary, such as ours is. 

Perhaps here is the place to say something about the charge 
of some that we do not accept the Augsburg Confession in 
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good faith. It is held that because a few among us use the 
expression “in so far as it is evangelical” and do not consider all 
the doctrinal articles fundamental, and we do not discipline 
them, that therefore we are not sound in the faith. 

But this tendency is not of sufficient significance to weigh 
much in the question. Take away all personal antipathies and 
preferences, and that shameful partizanship and suspicion which 
synodical elections often develop, and I do not believe there are 
two men in the ministry of the General Synod who reject its 
confessional basis. In so great a mass these should not count 
so much against us. To institute a heresy trial certainly would, 
besides creating a hurtful commotion, give them a significance 
which now they do not have in our counsels. Our unanimity 
is indeed not perfect, but is that of any other Lutheran body 
so? We trow not. 

Il. When we reach the discussion of the mission of the 
General Synod, we have come to the most difficult part of our 
task. It includes the element of the future, concerning which 
one is timid to prophesy. But we apprehend, 

1. That the General Synod has a mission in common with 
all the Protestant churches in the world, to bring men into a 
saving relation to Christ through justification by faith. This 
point needs no elucidation. No matter how much she may 
differ from other denominations, over against Roman Catholi- 
cism, her task remains that which the Reformation has imposed, 
but which by no means has yet been completed. 

Without boasting or superciliousness, it must be claimed that 
Protestantism without Lutheranism would be a failure. Radi- 
calism and iconoclasm would finally ruin the conservative ele- 
ments of Christianity. Therefore the mission of our Church 
as a factor in modern Protestantism is accentuated by our his- 
torical relations toward Rome. We first broke its thraldom, 
and without us the rest could not be perfect. But in this com- 
mon task of continuing primitive Christianity in the world the 
General Synod must not shrink from the part which has been 
assigned her by Providence. 

2. If now we are right in thinking that there is such a type 
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or species as American Lutheranism, in which the General 
Synod holds the hegemony, she must keep on in that direction. 
This is especially true of her English work, but this of course 
refers only to the shell, not to the kernel. An American 
Lutheran dare not in spirit be different from a German 
Lutheran, nevertheless in those forms and accidents which dis- 
linguish various species of the same genus from each other, 
there will be by force of environment an American, as there is 
a Hindoo and Finnish Lutheran Church. In the evolution of 
this external variety of our faith, whose life-principle and norm 
must remain the Augustana, the General Synod must stay in 
the forefront. She dare not recede from her aggressive practi- 
cal work of applying our doctrine to the needs of the world. 
Especially is this so concerning the evangelization of the race. 
True, in this respect her mission is not different from that of 
6ther Lutheran bodies, and she should choose in this to labor 
side by side with them, if she can; but lead them, if she must. 
Perhaps in higher education this will prove a tremendous task. 

3. But the noblest part of the mission of the General Synod 
is codperation for Lutheraran union. This should now be, as 
it was in 1820, still a labor of love. Our dream should be a 
great Lutheran Church of America, fashioned after the pattern 
of the United States. This would become a grand advisory 
organism with a legislative, and judicial and administrative cen- 
ter, but which would leave the most ample room for synodical 
and individual action. Of course, before such an inspiring idea 
could culminate in a continental Lutheran federation, many 
preliminary and educational steps would have to be taken. 
The first was essayed already in 1820 when the General Synod 
was born. That infant immediately began to walk ! 

We are aware that firm union presupposes unity; that soli- 
darity requires a common spirit. Cooperation in ecclesiastical 
activities may come first. The cultivation of charity, and the 


exchange of courtesies, greetings and thoughts, through a long 
series of years may have to take place. Informal, free colloquies 
may have to be held. But no less than a world-parliament 
of Lutherans should be the aim of every lover of our glorious 
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Church. Nor for this consummation need a prelacy be created. 
We want union without graded bishops. 

Of all our general bodies in this country the General Synod 
occupies the best position to promote this sublime and Christ- 
like object. From the beginning this was her amical purpose. 
It yet is. This being her disposition, she is ready for unification. 
So are the rest; but the General Synod has the advantage of 
offering the most feasible and inviolable bond of union—the 
Augsburg Confession. The fact that the other general bodies, 
though all adopt the Form of Concord, are as far apart from 
each other as they are from us, and under present conditions 
hopelessly so, is proof that their wider basis never will unite the 
Lutheran forces of this land. However, the fault lies not in their 
confession, but in their various interpretations thereof. As I 
said before, so I repeat, 1 am ready for myself to subcribe to 
their symbols “in their own true, native, original and only sense,” 
but I absolutely refuse to allow another man to tell me what 
that sense is. 

I am of age, and feel competent to decide that question for 
myself. This is true of all of us. As we are individually 
accountable to our Master for the use we make of our talents, 
so we dare not surrender them to another’s intellect, will, or 
conscience. If we are to have a pope, let him just as soon be 
the man at Rome, as a theological specialist or an ecclesiastical 
committee. An infallible synod is as impossible as an infallible 
see or church. The ideas of many concerning the four points 
of close communion, pulpit fellowship, anti-secretism, and 
chiliasm, I cannot find in any Lutheran symbol, least of all in 
the Augsburg Confession; nor certain notions concerning the 
Lord’s Day, the Church, and the ministerial call. Hence, I 
cannot make them articles of faith. According to my best 
light and the dictates of my conscience they do not deserve 
that dignity. Hence I consign them to the list of adiaphora. 
Outside of Calvinism I find unconditional predestination no- 
where; I would demit the ministry rather than preach it, I 
could easily be a member of any of these general bodies, as 
far as their confessions go, but as far as interpretations are con- 
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concerned, I will not confessionally allow myself to be bound 
either by all of theirs or even all those which the General Synod 
itself might make. In our common priesthood and Christian 
liberty, this will be the final attitude of all self-respecting men; 
hence the simple Augustana above gives the most promise for 
union. On that we can suffer all shades of indifferent notions. 
Then let all Lutherans remain what they now are; we never- 
theless can be good brothers under this original constitution of 
our Church. To ask for more is to agree that credal additions 
be made ad infinitum, but this we cannot do. 

It is to be lamented that the General Synod could not retain 
the noble Ministerium of Pennsylvania in its fold. No doubt 
doctrinal suspicion was the initial cause of the rupture. But 
the final occasion was only a parliamentary ruling. It is now 
easy to see the mistakes that were made. In my humble judg- 
ment the General Synod at York in 1864 should not have 
received the Franckean Synod before it had adopted the Augs- 
burg Confession. It is needless to say that such a premature 
action would not to-day be taken at its conventions. Yet that 
action was not revolutionary. The future acceptance of the 
Confession was demanded of the Franckeans. 

On the other hand, the delegates of the Ministerium, since 
the Constitution itself was indefinite on the subject, should not 
have been so hasty in their withdrawal. If they had not left to 
report to their synod till after the adjournment, they would have 
fulfilled the intention of their instructions, and not have raised 
the question of their participation in the organization at Fort 
Wayne. There they raised no other objection than that of 
order, and in that they undoubtedly. were in error. Yet for 
charity’s and for fraternity’s sake the General Synod for higher 
objects might have waived that matter. But it is too late either 
to reconstruct history or to undo the past. Only let us in the 
future ignore all barriers, except false doctrine and insincerity, 
so that the followers of Luther may be one. 

After every regretable dissolution of a former friendship there 
follows an effort to fix the blame for it. In the case before us, 
one who was not personally in the controversy, reading the 
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evidence dispassionately, cannot resist the impression that the 
leaders of the Ministerium did not any longer wish to remain 
in the General Synod. A stiff insistence upon mere techni- 
calities always is a sign of reluctance, and this its delegation 
manifested both at York and at Fort Wayne. Already upon 
re-uniting with us, in 1853, it showed a peculiar sensitiveness 
and distrust. This is seen in the instructions which it gave its 
delegation. Inasmuch as the General Synod has been criticized 
for re-admitting it, and the Ministerium has been justified in its 
withdrawal at York, by these instructions, we here quote the 
material item. It reads thus: “Should the General Synod vio- 
late its constitution and require of our synod or any synod, 
as a condition of admission or of continuation of membership, 
assent to anything conflicting with the old and long-established 
faith of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, then our delegates 
are hereby required TO PROTEST AGAINST SUCH ACTION, to with- 
draw from its sessions, and to report to this body.” 

On the part of some, it plainly is a mistake to suppose that 
these words formed a contract between the General Synod and 
the Ministerium. They were altogether ex parte. The minutes 
of 1853, and the reports of the Lutheran Observer of that 
meeting give no hint of them. This is proof enough that they 
formed no part of the General Synod’s action. There even is 
no evidence that the delegates, when offering their credentials, 
did so much as read them. Dr. M. Valentine, Dr. J. A. Seiss, 
Dr. J. G. Butler, Dr. P. Anstadt and Revs. E. Breidenbaugh, 
C. Lepley and D. Summers seem to be the only surviving 
visitors at that convention; all the delegates are dead. The 
first named writes concerning the conditions: “Certainly, no 
stress was laid on them as forming any new or additional terms 
in the relations of a district synod. Nevertheless, it was to be 
conceded that the members of the General Synod probably all 
know of these instructions as having been adopted by the 
Ministerium in connection with its resolution to return.” 

So glad was the mother at the return of the long-estranged 
daughter that the delegates of the Ministerium did not have to 
knock at the door for readmittance, but a motion was made, 
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requesting them to hand in their credentials. They did so and 
they were received without conditions, or, at least, in spite of 
any. Hence I advisedly call the presents which they offered 
“instructions.” They were nothing else; by such and no other 
name were they called by the delegates of the Ministerium at 
York and at Fort Wayne. They were originally meant rather 
for its own suspicious members, than for the General Synod. 
As such they were a perfectly legitimate document. But con- 
tract they were not. Hence the latter body, never having 
recognized this mental reservation, was not bound to be con- 
trolled by it. It is needless to say that our civil government 
would, under no circumstances, receive into the Union a State 
coming with such a proviso. Such states-rights doctrine once 
almost destroyed us as a nation. It is but due to say that the 
Ministerium’s representatives afterwards disclaimed all preroga- 
tive above other synods, on account of any compact of 1853. 

It was my first intention to say almost nothing on this un- 
pleasant subject. But it has necessarily come into my way for 
some remarks, the purport of which is meant to be that the 
General Synod has never driven anybody out or encouraged 
anybody to leave her bosom, but she always has done the con- 
trary. The cool historian cannot approve the action of the 
Ministerium’s representatives at York for driving the wedge of 
schism into a part of the body of Christ. True, it may be 
conceded that for the sake of strict order and peace the 
Franckean Synod should not have been admitted before it had 
formally accepted the Augsburg Confession; but, on the other 
hand, its contention that it considered itself as having adopted 
it with the constitution, and its written assurance that it would 
complete all the requirements, should have been taken in good 
faith. The officers could have been empowered to admit it as 
soon as they had received official notice that these things had 
been done. Yet, by immediately receiving it, the General 
Synod did not “require assent to anything conflicting with the 
old and long established faith of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church ;” but, on the contrary, it was careful to re-assert that 
faith in that very case. Besides, its constitution on this point 
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then was anything but clear, Its action, consequently, was not 
revolutionary. It did not ignore law or true doctrine. It was 
only a question of polity and prudence. Hence, the protest of 
the minority may have been justified, but not the withdrawal of 
the delegation of the Ministerium. But that divisive step hav- 
ing once been taken, no respectable parliamentarian would 
agree that it could have no disturbing effect upon the official 
relations of the two bodies. The great mistake of the Minis- 
terium’s delegation at Fort Wayne was that they demanded as 
a right what they should have requested as a privilege. Though 
still wiser counsels might have prevailed, and still more con- 
ciliatory methods might have been employed by both sides, 
nevertheless the General Synod was in a kind mood and offered 
every inducement short of undignified dotage, to retain her 
children. Yet they went out feeling, or, at least, trying to feel 
aggrieved; as though the status which they themselves had 
voluntarily assumed were a wrong imposed upon them extrane- 
ously. But they must bear the onus of this lamentable divorce, 

There were giants of controversy in those days. With many 
good things, they have left us the evil inheritance of a dismem- 
bered Church. A new generation is on the scene. Let love 
prevail. May all be “endeavoring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” 

Others have rent the body of Christ in twain. Let it be our 
pleasanter mission to bring its divisions together again. The 
Master’s Church should be as seamless as His garment was. 

To this blessed end many tokens point inspiringly. The 
common service, the Lutheran Encyclopedia, the plan of free 
conferences, and the Luther League, have already had conti- 
nental influence to bring about a better understanding and feel- 
ing. But the best of all is that irenic temperament and con- 
scious unity of mind which forms a precious substratum in all 
our people. Here and there in every camp exists a small 
coterie of fire eaters, who froth and snort like war horses at 
those who cannot pronounce their shibboleth, but the ease with 
which the members of all types of Lutherans can be housed in 
the same mission fold on the plains is proof of our substantial 
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oneness and the consciousness of it. Nothing but a long cam- 
paign of intolerance is now to such an extent keeping our 
people apart. May everything that foments unholy divisions 
and antagonisms in the Lutheran Church soon perish from the 
earth. That all the walls of separation may crumble until no 
trace of them shall be seen, because their very debris shall be 
covered out of sight by the vines and fruits of charity, and 
that like the arms of God, only the eternal hills of the truth as 
it is in Jesus, may surround our Zion, is the prayer of the 
General Synod. We who now live shall not with our natural 
eyes see that day. But like Abraham of old, we may behold 
it afar by faith and rejoice in it. May our dying eyes see our 
various synodical planets nearer the central Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and hence nearer to each other, than they were when we 
were born. 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 


I. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 
By Rev. M. Coover, A.M, 


The Expository Times for August relates the finding of an- 
other valuable Gospel Palimpsest by Margaret D. Gibson. 
Last March, while visiting the convent of St. Catharine on 
Mount Sinai, one of four manuscripts examined was discovered 
to be a Peshita Gospel. Nine years ago while making a cata- 
logue of Arabic books in the convent, Mrs. Gibson discovered 
that, at some previous period, a catalogue had been made in 
which numbers 514 and 515 were missing. But on this 
last visit, in searching for some manuscripts in company with 
her sister, Mrs. Lewis, she saw a fine vellum strongly bound, 
which upon examination revealed the lost number 514. The 
upper writing is in Arabic of the early tenth century in a clear 
bold hand. But it was a palimpsest throughout its whole 175 
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leaves, the under writing being Estrangelo-Syriac. The Arabic 
script is a record of sermons of Jacob, Bishop of Serug, and 
of martyrology of saints. The first sermon of the bishop is a 
discourse inveighing against changing or annulling in the least 
anything which our Lord has said in his holy Gospel. Mrs. 
Gibson acquits the good bishop of hypocrisy, for it is not prob- 
able that he made this record of his own sermon upon vellum 
secured from an erased Syriac Gospel. But the Arab scribe 
can scarcely escape censure for effacing a gospel to find space 
to record a sermon on its value. By using a reagent the Syriac 
script came out plainly. Mrs. Gibson considers the writing to 
be not later than the sixth century, and seemingly the oldest 
Peshita in existence. 


Professor J. Rendel Harris by emendation of the text of I 
Peter suggests that it was Enoch who preached to the spirits in 
prison. The Rev. Mr. St. Clair adds to this suggestion the argu- 
ment that [noch did not preach to deceased men, but to fallen 
angels, basing his statements on an exegesis of 2 Peter 2: 4, 5. 
In this connection the word Zartarus is used, the only instance in 
the New Testament. Why was the writer not content to use the 
word Hades instead of Zartarus? The Rev. Mr. St. Clair thinks 
Tartarus was used because the writer was exact in the selection 
of his terms, and was speaking of fallen angels and the place of 
their exile. “Tartarus is not Hades and is not accessible from 
Hades. Hades is the underworld, but Tartarus is the nether 
heaven.” Commentators regard the spirits in prison to be the 
souls of men detained in Hades. “Contrary to this, as men 
dwelt on the face of the earth, their souls after death went to 
the lower parts of the earth, while angels banished from heaven 
went to the lower hemisphere of the skies.” This region is 
Tartarus. ‘Because Hades was the under side of the earth, Or- 
pheus was able to go thither to Eurydice, and Ulysses was able 
to sail across the zone of water called Oceanus.” 

Mr. Gladstone also bears testimony on this point when he 
says that in Homer Aides seems to be the place of consignment 
for deceased mortals, but Tartarus for condemned immortals. 
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In the astronomy of the Book of Enoch it is the seven stars 
that are found guilty and are consigned to punishment in Tar- 
tarus. Ancient record speaks of seven stars that erred in their 
heavenly courses and ceased to be a perfect guide to men. It 
is the angels of these stars that the Book of Enoch describes 
as not keeping their first estate, They were the spirits in prison. 
Enoch after his translation to heaven might visit them ; but Tar- 
tarus was not accessible from Hades.” Zhe Expositor for August. 


After the dispersion of the disciples following the persecution 
instigated by Saul of Tarsus, Philip, the deacon, journeyed to 
Samaria and there proclaimed the gospel. When the news of 
his work reached the ears of the Church at Jerusalem, Peter 
was one of the two sent down to Samaria to examine into the 
matter and to confirm the teaching of Philip. The quickened 
interest now felt in the Second Epistle of Peter is heightened 
by the suggestive arguments of Professor Falconer that this 
Epistle is a genuine Epistle of Peter to the churches of Samaria. 
Spitta and Zahn are of the opinion that the recipients of the 
epistle were Jewish Christians. Prof. Falconer regards the 
evidence as strongly against them. He thinks the letter was 
written by Peter from Antioch about 60 A, D., before his 
departure to Rome, and sent to the believers in Samaria. His 
argument by the parallelism of Hebrew Genesis with the Old 
Testament allusions found in the epistle tells rather against his 
theory, for it is more probable that Peter was better acquainted 
with the Septuagint than the Hebrew original. More convinc- 
ing, however, is the likeness of phraseology in the eschatology 
of the Epistle to the Parousia and the eschatological discourses 
found in the Gospel by Mark, which tradition says came by the 


mouth of Peter to Mark, his amanuensis. 

The abominations of soothsayers denounced in the Epistle alsa 
accords well with the history of Peter’s encounter with Simon 
Magus, the magician, the Balaam of the Samaritans; also the 
common tendency among the people to practice and believe in 
sorcery. The disbelief in the parousia is deemed the effect of 
the Saducean scorning of the resurrection. If there be no res- 
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urrection, there can be no parousia. The absence in the Epistle 
of any developed Gnosticism with its aeons and transmigrations ; 
the lack of chiliastic features in connection with the parousia ; 
and the yet unemphasized apostolate of twelve as urged in 
the Didache are trenchantly employed to show that the Epistle 
manifests no second century features of composition. The at- 
mosphere of the Epistle is Hebraic and not Alexandrian. 
The Expositor for July, August, and September. 


The answer of Jesus to his mother at the wedding in Cana 
of Galilee has been the cause of no little trouble to expositors. 
The attempts to prove Jesus’ remark perfectly courteous and 
graceful have scarcely been satisfactory. In the September 
number of Zhe Expositor the Rev. Alfred E. Garvie proffers 
an explanation of the incident. 

Upon the death of Joseph which occurred, according to tra- 
dition, in the youth or early manhood of Jesus, the duty of 
home supervision fell to the lot of Jesus, who was the eldest 
of the sons. His fidelity to this obligation educated in him 
a tender regard for home. That which costs us most of 
sacrifice wins our deepest regard and interest. The home at 
Nazareth was the school and nursery of the soul of Jesus, and 
he was in no haste to escape its shelter or its burden. It was 
through his mother that he learned the dignity of his being, 
and the disclosure of his prophesied future. To her Jesus owed 
not only the care of common motherhood, but also the revela- 
tion of the purpose and destiny of his future, which served as 
an avenue to his fuller self-discovery. And yet Jesus seems to 
depreciate home and home ties in subsequent conduct and teach- 
ing. To him who would be a disciple the Master forbids the 
privilege first to go home and bury his father. Another desirous 
of becoming a follower is censured for his request to go and 
bid farewell to his family. Not only are father and mother to 
be loved less than Jesus, but are even to be hated in comparison 
with the love necessarily to be felt toward him. The surrender 
of home and family is one of the prerequisites demanded of his 
disciples. He seems to assign but little worth to home ties and 
home influences. But the psychological explanation of this 
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apparent contradiction is that Jesus’ tender affection for home 
and mother tended to rival his interest in the kingdom of God. 
It was because he saw the danger lurking in strong home ties 
that he demanded such severe sacrifices from his disciples. 
His breaking away from home was an ineffable pain to the 
heart of Mary. She felt her supreme relation to him, and her 
human claim. His leaving home was viewed with sorrowful 
displeasure. The first meeting again after his departure was 
at Cana where Mary sought to resume her former claim and 
assert the privilege of her supreme relation to him. The ten- 
der ties felt by Jesus rendered the separation keen to him also, 
but sever the former ties and deny the maternal claim he must 
to fulfil his exalted mission. His answer to Mary reveals the 
clear consciousness of this higher claim upon him. Her author- 
ity over him could now no longer be recognized or acceded to, 
Our incapacity to fathom the depths of Jesus’ affection unfits 
us to appreciate his sacrifice in severing the tender attachment 
to Mary. It was a trial to him that she could not understand 
the change that must come. She might no longer fill the 
former place of influence and authority over him. 

His performance of the miracle after his refusal to intervene 
in behalf of the need came as a feature of independent action to 
signalize his fitness to assume allegiance to a higher claim and 
duty. The cutting rebuke to Peter, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan,” burst into exclamation because the word of Peter 
touched a cord of susceptibility in the heart of Jesus. It was 
because Jesus loved his mother so deeply that he felt the dan- 
ger of her interference in his work. His dearest relationship 
brought his most dangerous temptation. No more might Mary 
claim the monopoly of his affection. As Jesus must transcend 
Jewish nationality, so must he transcend family relationship. 
Mariolatry has here its first rebuke. 


In the same number of Zhe Exfositor the Rev. Mr. Oesterley 
treats of Zhe Development of Monotheism in Israel. the effort 
in all departments of knowledge is to make both history and 
theory square with evolution. Religion too must make its 
obeisance to this law and by it prove its consistency. Mono- 
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theism in Israel to be historically consistent must be a devel- 
opment. When and by whom was Monotheism, in the strict 
sense of the word, held? There must have been some one man 
who was first to believe that there was one God to the exclusion 
of all others. Adam? But there would be no evolution if the 
idea existed in the beginning. Besides Adam is not to be re- 
garded as the proper name of any individual. It is a generic 
term. Abraham? The Old Testament picture of Abraham 
is not sufficiently definite to permit the theory that with him 
originated the conception of monotheism. The God depicted 
in Genesis is not one besides whom there is none other. Moses ? 
So far as it can be determined by evidence scientifically sifted, 
Moses, while a great leader and legislator, furnishes no adequate 
proof of clear monotheistic ideas, although through him the evo- 
lutionary process reached an advanced stage toward pure mono- 
theism. 

Among the early Nebiim was Elijah through whom there is 
a further development of the ethical conception of God. How- 
ever his rebuke of Ahab in relation to Naboth shows but a 
slight advance upon Nathan’s denunciation of David’s conduct 
toward Uriah and Bathsheba. And in respect of monotheism 
Elijah’s conception of God does not transcend national limita- 
tions. On Carmel the prophet pleads, “O Lord hear me, that 
this people may know that Thou, Lord, art God.” But the 
addition is lacking, and that there is none other beside Thee. 
Baalzebub, the god of Ekron, is a god too. So we pass by the 
Nebiim. It is with the literary prophets that we find national 
and ethical conceptions expressive of distinct monotheism. The 
first prophets to write their message give the first clear tones of 
the sole personality of Jahwe as God. Amos is the first 
prophet to conceive God loftily. With him Jahwe transcends 
all national limitations. There is no question, “Who is like 
Jahwe among the gods?” Tutelary deities among nations sink 
into idols. It is Jahwe who brought not only Israel out of 
Egypt, but also the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians 
from Kir. Jahwe is the God of history, and the God of nature. 
He is omnipotent and omnipresent. Between Amos and the 
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early Nebiim there is a great gulf. Elijah was a henotheist, 
but Amos is a pure monotheist. With Amos there is no rival 
god, and no syncretism of worship can be tolerated. There is 
positive denial of any sharing of the sovereignty of Jahwe. To 
Elijah Jahwe is indeed the greatest God among gods, but for 
Amos beside Jahwe there is none other. There is an advance 
not only in degree, but in kind. Jahwe is not only the mighty 
God, but also the exclusively everywhere God, and distinct- 
ively the holy God. 

But how is it that Amos came to occupy this position? In 
answering this, the Rev. Mr. Oesterley in his maintenance of 
evolutionary development unconsciously breaks with true evo- 
lutionary science. He concedes that in man’s growing capacity 
for apprehension he at certain times reaches a stage where the 
ordinary course of Revelation is suspended and an extraor- 
dinary step is taken. He admits that there are abnormal cir- 
cumstances in which new conceptions are originated. “A time 
must come at last when inspiration, in the most literal sense of 
the word, namely, the Spirit of God overpowering the moral 
and intellectual being of man and infusing into his soul a 
knowledge which until then was superhuman—a time must 
come at last when inspiration intervenes and gives the last, but 
decisive, touch. This is the part which transcends human 
comprehension: the miraculous; the time when the Divine 
Spirit imparts a new and undreamed-of knowledge to man, a 
knowledge of the supremest kind, namely that which concerns 
the essence of the personality of God. Such knowledge, from 
the very nature of the case, cannot come but through the direct 
intervention of God himself.” 

This is good theology, but poor evolutionary science. Evo- 
lution knows of no supernatural revelation. But if the action 
is and must be supernatural whereby God makes himself dis- 
tinctively known, why might not this fouch on human suscepti- 
bility come first as well as last? Spontaneous generation of 
life from inorganic matter is now impossible, but Professor 
LeConte says there may once have been a physical or chemical 
condition of matter when spontaneous generation was possible. 
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If for the consistency of consecutive evolution such an hypoth- 
esis be admitted by scientists, is it irrational or unevolutionary 
to think that a potency of mind as well as matter once existed 
when there was susceptibility to advanced spiritual conceptions 
as well as to spontaneity of life from transiently adapted mat- 
ter? That evanescent potency of matter is what the Revela- 
tionists call the supernatural element, or factor, and this extra- 
ordinary potency may be adapted to mind as well as to matter. 
Evolution is a true method of action in the conduct of nature, 
but physical potency is not the sole factor. 


In The Biblical World for September Dr. Theodore F. Wright 
gives an account of the archeological findings secured from 
Tell Sandahannah, a mound about twenty-three miles south- 
west of Jerusalem. The é// probably marks the site of a 
shrine or temple dedicated to Anna, the mother of Mary, or 
Anna, the prophetess. Among the discoveries were some lead 
figurines from two to three inches high. They were made of 
strips of lead with their limbs bound in a variety of ways. Dr. 
Bliss supposed that the figures in their bonds represented cap- 
tives. 

But M, Clermont-Ganneau gives a better explanation. The 
little figures in their writhing attitudes represent men and 
women undergoing tortures. 

They were made of lead so as to be readily reducible when 
cast into the fire. These figurines are emblems of sorcery. 
The treatment accorded to a figurine is the treatment desired 
for some enemy or victim of dislike. It was believed that the 
binding of limbs, torture of body, and representatively writhing 
sufferings, inflicted upon the image in the name of a victim 
would secure like effects upon the person inveighed against. 
The sorcerer put persons under his spell through these repre- 
sentative figurines. The symbolical acts of the doer of sorcery 
prognosticated like effects upon the human victim. In the 
practice of Salem Witchcraft puppets were used by witches, 
and were searched for in the homes of the suspicioned witches, 
and if discovered were sure evidence against them. Punches, 
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pierces, or blows inflicted on the puppet, or the physical con- 
dition represented by its treatment, denoted the happenings to 
the suffering individual who was the object of witchery. In 
Middleton’s play, 7he lWitch, composed about 1600 A. D., it 
is thus described ; 

Neccat, Is the heart of wax stuck full of magique needles ? 

Stadlin. ’Tis done, Neccat. 

Neccat. And is the farmer's pictures and his wives layd 
downe to the fire yet ? 

Stadlin. They are roasting both too. 

Neccat. Good. Then their marrowes are a melting sub- 


telly, and three monthes sickness sucks up life. 





The impracticable otherworldiness of religion is a charge 
often made against the Christian Church in our stirring age, 
When and how did it come about that men were taught to disre- 
gard the present and to exercise their outreach exclusively after 
a good that lies in the unseen beyond? The Hebrew dispen- 
sation knew nothing of otherworldiness. Man’s happiness con- 
sisted in his right relation to God and his fellowman, and in his 
abundance of corn and wine. Fle was neither sure of personal 
immortality, nor solicitous of the hereafter. His promised re- 
ward for obedience was that his days should be long in the 
land which the Lord his God gave him. For him the time- 
process was all-important. His prayer was for the immortality 
of his race. This world was the arena of all-important action 
and achievement. The Golden age to be was no chimerical 
heaven, but a world-age of energy, joy and happiness. 

But now genuine worth is defined in terms of the future life, 
of indecisive circumstantial verities surrounding the being and 
nature of an unchangeably perfect God in a spiritual heaven. 
No rational meaning seems assignable to the life of man lived 
under the form of time-movement in a world of becoming. 
What shall be formulated as the meaning of life? Has the 
time-process no significance ? Is the outreach for a great future 
good to take account seriously of but the summum bonum and 
regard the process a troublous dream that lies between? What 
if the summum bonum consist not in perfection, but in becom- 
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ing! Are we to think the future good a state of complete ful- 
ness, a cessation of all volitional forthreach, a static, imperturb- 
able calm? Then we are disciples of Gotama Buddha. For 
Buddhism that the world exists under the form of time has no 
meaning, except that it is a series of aeons revolving repeated 
experiences of misery in an endless reiteration. When the 
Wheels of the Law are worn out new Buddhas will arise, not 
with new attributes or new doctrines, but to continue the iden- 
tical course of world iterations. The only peace is to be found 
in the end when Nirvana, eternal stillness is reached. All that 
lies between birth and Nirvana is illusive dreaming, and Nirvana 
itself seems to be but endless inanity. There is no cumulative 
good ; the world differs neither for the better nor the worse 
because of the ages that have gone before. The world-process 
is but futility and exhaustlessly wearying repetitiousness. This 
is an endless becoming without progress, a barren iteration of 
existences. And this endless becoming philosophically con- 
sidered is fraught with mere illusion, and the terminus ad quem 
an indefinable barren emptiness of being. 

What is the nature of the good? What are the attributes 
of the supreme reality? The answer of Christian theology is 
made in terms of Platonism. When the Christian religion 
changed from its Semitic environment and came into contact 
with Greek forms of thought it took on the Platonic conception 
of God and the nature of the good. 

Then otherworldliness had its birth, The God of Plato is 
the absolute Perfection, free from all change, movement, and 
passibility, of absolute self-sufficiency and independence of ex- 
ternal relations, completely alien to all temporal becoming. 
And God is the good. The es and the donum are one. The 
Socratic element enters and intensifies the definition of the 
good as complete self-sufficiency, a non-impressionable donum 
from which all desire is absent, and all forthreach of the will 
eliminated, This carried up into the absolute expresses the 
nature of God. God is independent of all external relations 
to other entities, free from all change and becoming, immut- 
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able, impassible, the perfect static good. This is the “perfec- 
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tionist theory of worth” which dominates theology and ethics, 
the one criterion of value which applies alike to the character 
of man as well as the being of God. The good man is the 
man self-contained, of uniform temper, uninfluenced by time, 
independent of changeful desire. 

The God of Aristotle is the expression of this presupposition 
in the finesse of completeness. God is pure form void of de- 
terminate content, desiring nothing, doing nothing but eter- 
nally contemplating his self-sufficiency, utterly indifferent to 
this world of imperfect entelechies. This is the classical theory 
of worth. The time-process has no meaning in such a theod- 
icy, and no worth for man. Christian theology has not been 
able to free itself from this philosophic view of God, and this 
supramundane conception of worth. Wedtfucht has been 
the result; otherworldliness is man’s proper pre-occupation. 
What if in the game of existence not only the goal is sig- 
nificant, but as well the playing of the game? If God be ab- 
solutely supratemporal, suprapersonal, suprapassible, supra- 
everything, and man’s chief end to glorify him and enjoy him 
forever in an endless “tea-table elysium,” then the world pro- 
cess is useless, and becoming is a meaningless superfluous 
dream. The time has come when 


‘*Man’s face finds no more play or action 
But joy, that is crystalized forever, 
Or grief, an eternal petrifaction.”’ 


But there is a new Weltanschauung which gives another eval- 
uation to life under its form of temporal becoming. “Not the 
general and the abstract, but the concrete and particularized, 
constitutes the essence of those ideas of worth and of being 
that are becoming dominant. And this new appraisement of 
experience, this valuation of life for life’s sake, necessarily 
means that the good lies not in perfection, but in process; not 
in absoluteness, but in wealth of forthreaching relations; not 
in self-sufficiency, but in the play of the soul's life that can 
come only through the give-and take of social fellowship and 
struggle and passion; not finally, in changelessness, but in 
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activity, the strenuous vigor of the will as it presses forward 
into the future.” 

This is not the doctrine of evolutionary science according to 
its present teachers. The world-process in evolutionary teach- 
ing has its circles of being, its world-dissolutions and recur- 
rent formations. To escape this the only recourse is to take 
short views, and to rest in the vaticinations of the new prophet 
Spencer with his prophesied attainable perfection in the world- 
progress, and forget the infinity of time and its recurrent world- 
cycles. Evolution like Gotama’s doctrine gives no final word 
of teleology. Purpose, there is none; and the ens realissimum 
is an evanescent stage. Both God and man must have some 
significant relation to the time-process of the world. There 
must be a summum bonum which does not exclude a valuation 
of the time-movement. The meaning of life cannot be defined 
in terms of formlessness nor of goalless endeavor. The new 
doctrine seemingly must be a Vermittelungstheologie, not a 
Platonic theology, nor a teaching which is an ethical or religious 
antinomianism, resulting in an immoral or unmoral view of 
things. The game of life exists not merely for the sake of the 
rules, and human activity not merely for the worth of the ends 
attained. There is value in the process. The new theodicy 
must formulate some existing relation between God and the 
time-movement, and man’s temporal experience and develop- 
ment. The serminus ad quem of existence cannot be a closed 
circuit of spiritual life, not a cessation of action in a “tea-table 
elysium.” “What’s come to perfection perishes.” 

Religion and the Time- Process, by Professor Arthur O. Love- 
joy. The American Journal of Theology for July. 


Il. 


GERMAN. 
By Rev. S. GRING HEFELBOWER, A.M. 


Though the interest in Harnack’s What is Christianity ? has 
abated, it is still one of the chief topics of discussion in German 
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theological circles. The only developments in public opinion 
that we have been able to notice are, (a) a growing tendency 
to regard the book more as a personal confession of faith, as an 
answer to the question, What is my Christianity? Even Rolffs 
in his pamphlet advances this view. And (b) the recognition 
on the part of Harnack and his theological friends that his dec- 
laration that not the Son but the Father forms the content of 
the gospel, is his most vulnerable point. He tries to get out 
of the difficulty by saying that he did not mean it thus; which 
his opponents interpret as an easy way of backing down from 
a position that he has found to be untenable. His defenders 
resort to all sorts of devices to excuse their master. Haupt 
(Halle) said, in conversation with students in his own home, that 
Harnack would say by this that Christ stands above the gospel, 
which is not even hinted at in the book, and if it were expressed 
there, what would it mean? Rolffs would make the passage in 
question a strong expression for Harnack’s claim that we cannot 
get a christology from the synoptics, which would never occur 
to the reader, and is certainly read into the text. In fact all the 
attempts that we have seen to cover up this weakness serve 
only to emphasize it. 

The flood of literature that it has called forth still continues 
to appear. Here belongs Seeberg’s (Berlin) lectures, “before 
the students of all the faculties,” on Die Grundwahrheiten der 
christlichen Religion, which were almost as well attended as 
Harnack’s lectures, and have been published in book form. 
Though they are wholly constructive and not at all polemical, 
the pamphlet is generally regarded as a positive supplement to 
the many critical pamphlets and articles that have appeared. 

And, judging from the oft expressed desire for such a book 
and its rapid sale as soon as it appeared, it met a widely felt 


need of the times. 

Rolffs, pastor in Stade, discusses Harnack’s Wesen des Chris- 
tenthums und die religiosen Stroemungen der Gegenwart (and 
the religious currents of the present) in a pamphlet, which is a 
reprint of a series of articles that appeared in the Christliche 
IVelt of last year, numbers 40, 41, 45 and 46. Harnack’s lec- 
tures are made to appear as the most successful attempt up to 
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date to bring Christianity to the man of culture of to-day, to 
the modern man, which nineteenth century orthodoxy has failed 
to do. And, though he recognizes certain weaknesses in the 
book, he regards its critics as all wrong, because they are rep- 
resentatives of a type of Christianity that cannot serve the 
present day. His idea seems to be to reduce Christianity to 
the calibre of man’s thought, rather than to elevate man to a 
true and full conception of Christianity. 

Even Loofs, of Halle, a conservative Ritschlianist, yet a great 
admirer of Harnack as a student, does not hesitate to criticize 
the book, He said, in conversation with some students: “He 
(Harnack) never got those results from an objective investiga- 
tion of history, he brought them to it.”’ 

Perhaps the best reply to Harnack that has been written 
appeared in the first four numbers for this year of Das Reich 
Christi, the chief organ of the Gemeinschaftsbewegung. It is 
from the pen of Johannes Lepsius, son of the great orientalist, 
who is at present secretary of the Oriental Missionary Society. 
Such men as Kaehler and Warneck regard it as the best critical 
answer to What is Christianity? that has been made. The other 
replies busy themselves too much with details and not enough 
with the great fundamental principles that are at stake. In 
fact one could accept almost all the criticisms that are found in 
such a book as that of Walther of Rostock, and yet hold to the 
chief elements of Harnack’s conception of Christianity. Lepsius 
devotes his attention exclusively to the fundamentals of Har- 
nack’s idea of Christianity and to his method, and discovers and 
criticizes his weakness with the skill and power of a master. 
Harnack himself acknowledges that it is the strongest answer 
that has appeared and if we can rely on a very directly received 
report, says that Lepsius understood him. If this is true, and 
we have every reason for believing it, it means that Harnack’s 
Christianity is as Lepsius shows it to be, not the Christianity 
with an atoning Saviour, not the Christianity of Paul and 
Luther. 


The following is a summary of the literature that Harnack’s 
book has called forth. From German Evangelical circles: 11 
books, 57 articles in theological journals and church papers and 
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14 articles in the daily press. In addition to this, 16 answers 
have appeared from Catholic sources and one from a Jewish 
Rabbi. The book has also been treated in more than 22 articles 
and pamphlets in other languages and has been translated into 
English, Danish and Swedish, and is being translated into 
French, Italian and Russian. 


The theological storm occasioned by the publication of 
Delitzsch’s Babel and Bibel (see last number) has abated some- 
what, yet during the summer months quite a number of articles 
and tracts appeared that were called forth by it. The debate 
has not been one-sided by any means. Delitzsch found ardent 
supporters as well as severe critics. Koenig’s reply (see last 
number) was replied to by Winckler, whose criticism was in 
turn attacked by Volk. Delitzsch’s supporters come from 
among tne Old Testament students as well as from the Assyri- 
aologists, and there are surprisingly many who agree with him. 
However, the current of public opinion seems to be going 
strongly against him. Of course, it is impossible to forecast 
the results of the present controversy, yet one thing is clear, 
the educated, reading public are better acquainted than before 
with the results of recent oriental discoveries and investigation, 
and their relation to biblical accounts, and the weight of argu- 
ment is on the side of a more conservative view of the Bible. 


Bernhard Weiss, the venerable senior professor in the the- 
ological faculty of Berlin, has just published the fourth edition 
of his well known Leden F¥esu. Though this is a thoroughly 
revised work, it contains no radical changes from the former 
edition and maintains the same relatively good standard of 
conservatism. Inasmuch as Prof. Weiss is probably the great- 
est living student of the Life of Christ and one of the masters 
in all New Testament work, this fourth, and in all probability, 
this last edition of his Lzfe of Christ has an importance that 
attaches to few books. It is the last word of a great theologian 
on “he many difficult problems that center in the life of Christ 

On the question of miracles Weiss is an outspoken supra- 


naturalist, and is very pronounced in his opposition to the 
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rationalistic views of the day. He emphasizes, more sharply 
than before, the miraculous in the appearance of Christ, the 
only event of its kind in all history. Concerning the great 
problem of the development of the messianic consciousness in 
Christ, Weiss is content to affirm that when Jesus came to his 
baptism he was already clear as to his calling as Israel’s 
promised Messiah. His attitude to the sources, which such a 
book presupposes, is quite liberal, when compared with the 
traditional standpoint, but must be considered fairly conserva- 
tive, when compared with that of many New Testament 
students of to-day. He believes that the original material suf- 
fered a partial transformation, which was due to the distance in 
time from the events described, the doctrinal purpose of the 
writers, the desire to show the fulfillment of prophecy, etc. 
The Johannine addresses of Christ are almost all reduced to the 
synoptic level. In plain opposition to Oscar Holtzmann, he 
says: “There can be nothing more uncritical than to make the 
account of Mark alone the basis for the presentation of a Life 
of Jesus, as if it narrated according to historical sequence.” Lic. 
Hoennicke, of Berlin, says of the work : “Judged from his stand- 
point, Weiss succeeded admirably in throwing light on the 
course of the life of Jesus in its chief characteristics. And in 
doing this he attempts to prove that a picture of the development 
of the life of Jesus cannot be got from the first three gospels 
alone.” 





Pastor Rohnert, of the Free Lutheran Church of Prussia, a 
small body that separated from the Union, has published a 
“dogmatics,’ which is intended to represent the truly conser- 
vative Lutheran theology as distinguished from the prevailing 
liberal theology of the present. The appearance of the book 
was looked forward to as an event in the circles of the ultra- 
conservative clergy, for which it was intended, and important 
results were expected from it. But so far as we have been able 
to learn from reviews in theological journals and conversations 
with conservative pastors and professors, who are not in the 
Free Church, the book has been universally condemned as being 
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incapable of serving as an effective counter-influence to the 
liberal theology of to day. For Rohnert the dogmatics of the 
Lutheran Church is the dogmatics of the seventeenth century. 
He knows the conservative Lutheran dogmaticians of the last 
century, but as a rule, their work is condemned and rejected, 
just the same as that of the liberals. 

E. Cremer, son of Prof. Cremer of Grifswald, and universally 
recognized as occupying the conservative standpoint of his father, 
reviewed the work in the 7heologisches Literaturblatt (Luthardt's 
journal of theol. literature) No.27 of this year, from which we take 
the following criticisms. “Rohnert sees salvation (from the liberal 
theology of to-day) in the unconditioned renewal of the stand- 
point of the past, and engages in polemics against every attempt 
to solve the dogmatic problems in any other way, especially, for 
example, against Frank, However, this does not hinder him, 
in the docrine of regeneration, from taking up the New-Lutheran 
thought of the implanting of a life-germ, and thereby he takes 
his stand on Frank's side in an important point. Consequently 
there is here a development of the standpoint of the old Luth- 
eran dogmaticians, as also in the doctrine of confirmation, in 
which there should result a real impartation of the Spirit, of 
course not an impartation of the Spirit of regeneration, but for 
the strengthening and establishing of faith and for the equip- 
ment for the militia Christi, for which the Church is given 
power as administrator of the gifts of God. Finally, this 
development is seen also in the doctrine of the office of the 
ministry, in that, according to Rohnert, a church first comes 
through the presence of the bearer of the office, that is, the 
Church is only there where the office of the ministry is, but 
not there where two or three are gathered together in the 
name of Christ, where Christ really sees it. Consequently all 
these developments lie in the direction of Catholicism. The 
doctrine of regeneration as the implantation of a life-germ con- 
tains the Catholic thought of gratia infusa, and the doctrine 
of the ministry involves a Catholic conception of the ministry 


and the Church, as also does his view of confirmation. Conse- 
quently the development is really a retrogression.”’ 
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Cremer then adds that we can well ask how far we dare re- 
gard this standpoint as Lutheran. Rohnert does not present 
the Lutheran system from the central and fundamental doctrine 
of justification by faith. “In this it would have been impossible 
merely to renew the standpoint of the past. He would have to 
assume a critical attitude in many things, for it would have 
been apparent that the old Dogmatic does not correspond to 
the gospel of Luther in everything ; we mention especially the 
doctrine of the way of salvation with its six stages, and the doc- 
trine of regeneration and its place before justification. * * * 
It must be acknowledged that many problems await a decision, 
e.g. in christology, since even we consider the solution of 
modern kenosis less satisfactory than the deductions of the old 
dogmaticians, but the name of Luther should be the symbol of 
dogmatic progress, and not merely of an exclusively reactionary 
conservatism.” 

“And now the proof of this position: Rohnert begins with 
the doctrine of inspiration. * * * He demandsa return to 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration. The Holy Scriptures are 
free from every error, their infallibility embraces not only that 
which pertains to the history of the plan of salvation but also 
that which is incidental. * * * Since it is God’s Word it 
must be wholly free from error (p. 73). The proof lies in the 
testimonium Spiritus Sancti. But wherein this consists, * * * 
concerning this important problem we do not hear a word. 
Of course it is easier to condemn the weakness of Frank’s 
conception thau to apply to the problem, as to the basis of 
Christian certainty, an intellectual effort that even remotely re- 
sembles his. But a work which avoids this question does 
honor neither to the name of an evangelical nor of a Lutheran 
dogmatics.”” ‘He who is convinced that not only the past be- 
longs to the Lutheran confession should protest against a Luth- 
eran traditionalism that sees all salvation in the standpoint of 
the past, that knows no forwards but only a backwards, that 
sees in the standpoint of the seventeenth century the conclu- 
sion of all wisdom that has been given to the Church.” 


For a long time the fact has been recognized by the students 
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of History of Doctrine, that our knowledge of Scholastic 
theology is too limited to enable us to answer many of the 
questions that arise concerning the relation of Luther and the 
theology of the Reformation to the theology of the preceding 
age, Inthe Neue hirchliche Zeitschrift of the Summer of 1900, 
Lic. Stange, of Halle, called attention to Gregory of Remini 
and his influence on Luther, giving a number of passages from 
or related to the Leipzig Disputation, in which this theologian 
was mentioned. In a second article on this subject in the 
same journal of September of this year, he again calls attention 
to the high place of honor that Luther gave this theologian, 
and notes several additional passages in which he is men- 
tioned. 

Stange in closing sums up matters as follows: “Accordingly 
we can say, that it is clear from the occasional references in 
Luther’s works, that he prized the theology of Gregory of 
Remini above that of all other Scholastics, because it appeared 
to him to agree with the theology of Augustine, in fact, it 
seemed to him to stand in agreement with the theology of 
Holy Scripture, especially with that of Paul. In addition there 
is at least one passage in Luther, in which he compares the 
school of Gregory with the school of Occam, and characterizes 
both as the most remarkable schools of Nominalism. And 
finally it can be shown that Luther’s belonging to Gregory's 
school was an important element for establishing his own atti- 
tude to the theology of the middle ages.” 

Whether Luther was led to Augustine by the writings of 
Gregory, or merely strengthened in opinions already formed, 
cannot be determined, because of our limited knowledge of 
Scholastic theology. (Koestlin in his last edition of his 7de- 
ology of Luther is inclined to think that Gregory was not the 
one who first introduced Luther to Augustine). For, in the 
first place, we know very little of the theology of Gregory of 
Remini. Consequently a judgment as to the dependence of 
Luther on him is scarcely possible. And secondly, we know 


even less concerning the history of his school. Consequently 


we can scarcely make a definite statement as to the place his 
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theology had in the order of Saint Augustine in Luther’s 
time.” 

Though Scholastic theology is toa great extent as yet an 
unknown realm, we have good reason for expecting consider- 
able advancement in our knowledge of it from the work of the 
present generation of investigators. The systematic and co- 
operative work by and under the direction of such men as 
Seeberg, of Berlin, Bonwetsch, of Goettingen, Kolde, of Er- 
langen, Stange, of Halle, e¢ a/., promises important results within 
the near future. Seeberg’s large book on Duns Scotus is one 
of most important contributions that have been made to the- 
ological lore from this field. 

The instruction in Practical Theology in German universities 
is, for the most part, in the hands of conservative men.  Lib- 
eral and Ritschlian schools have produced many great men of 
science, perhaps relatively more than conservative theology, 
but the great preachers and leaders in the many benevolent 
enterprises are and have been almost all from the ranks of the 
conservatives. In fact, until recently all the leading practical 
operations of the Church were under the leadership of conser- 
vative men. However, things are changing, and now not only 
Ritschlianists, but even men of outspoken liberal tendencies, 
are teaching Practical Theology and beginning the publication 
of journals for the practical church life. There is a reason for 
this. We are not by any means prepared to recognize this 
present practical turn of negative theology as proof that the 
rationalism of to-day is more favorable to the piety that moves 
to benevolent acts than the rationalism of a former generation ; 
however, among the conservative Ritschlianists it is a sign of 
a healthy spiritual life. The great benevolent operations of 
the Church, and in fact all of the various activities that make 
up the practical side of church life live and move in an at- 
mosphere of that conservatism, of that nineteenth century 
orthodox pietism which followed the awakening at the begin- 
ning of the last century. This has been one of the strongest 
if not the strongest anchor of conservative theology. Many 
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young men leave the universities with liberal, or liberal Ritsch- 
lian, or even with conservative Ritschlian, ideas, and the living 
conservatism of practical church life steals them away from 
their pet theories before they are aware. 

Probably the chief influence that makes young pastors more 
conservative in their thinking is that of the pastoral relation. 
As we heard from a German pastor: “You cannot comfort the 
dying with Harnack’s notions of Christianity.” This power 
that works for orthodoxy cannot be set aside by any device 
that may be gotten up. The people have been fed on the 
Gospel as Paul and Luther conceived of it, and nothing else 
will comfort in life’s extremities. Probably next in importance 
as an influence in the interests of conservatism is Luther's 
Catechism and the religious instruction of the children in gen- 
eral, the books of bible history, bible stories and the like. 
These can be revised, and, as a matter of fact, there have been 
published revised catechisms and bible histories that are thor- 
oughly up-to-date, containing all the popular theological hypo- 
theses of the present day. Abraham is a mythical character, 
perhaps a god originally ; Christ was not born of a virgin, did 
not rise from the dead, etc. And the chief church festivals, 
Christmas, Easter, Ascension Day and Pentecost, with all their 
hallowed associations, dear to every believing heart, are also a 
stumbling block for liberal theology. Custom, and in many 
places law as well, demands that their respective themes be 
preached about. The people, with few exceptions, can under- 
stand only one message at such times, and before the preacher 
knows it he is preaching and beginning to believe that which 
feeds his hungry flock. If liberal theology is to win it must 
provide some way for overcoming this. 

One of the most recent attempts to counteract these influ- 
ences, that operate for conservatism, was by Baumgarten, of 
Kiel, who, with the assistance of several other men of like mind, 
began last year the publication of Monatsschrift fuer die kirch- 
liche Praxis, which was reviewed in its chief features, from the 
conservative standpoint, in Nos. 25 and 26 of the A//egemeine 


Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung of this year. Baumgar- 
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ten said in his journal: “We can understand and appreciate 
what uneasiness the ever-stronger protrusion of modern theol- 
ogy into the field of religious instruction causes for the con- 
servatives,” and the reviewer does not consider his statement 
overdrawn, and adds: “The times are past when those of the 
other party were content with the purely scientific work and 
the pleasure they found in its brilliant results, but left the prac- 
tica' side to the conservatives. * * * They know them- 
selves in possession of the true Christianity, which dare not 
longer be withheld, even from the congregation, and the youth’s 
Christianity that is no longer burdened with the intolerable 
weight of strange traditions, and sighs under the ban of the 
past, but takes up into itself the full, fresh, pulsing life of the 
present, and meets the generation of our day in its deepest 
feelings as well as in its unshaken presuppositions and opin- 
ions.” People have hesitated too long in their reverence for 
the old, untenable traditions. Away with everything that is 
out of harmony with the dicta of the most advanced theology. 

In full accord with this spirit, one of Baumgarten’s co-work. 
ers attempted to produce a Gospel without miracles. He re- 
duced such events as the resurrection and the sending of the 
Spirit at Pentecost to mere inner experiences of the Apostles, 
to which no external events corresponded, and hereby claims 
to give them a deeper and more useful meaning. However, 
the Gospel without miracles called forth considerable opposition 
on the part of his friends; even Baumgarten wrote a quasi-dis- 
sension. 

Baumgarten has published in his journal several model ser- 
mons to show how men, trained in this new theology, should 
preach on the chief church festivals. For a Christmas sermon 
he chose a Christmas gospel, but he made it serve the theme, 
“The World of Christmas Fairy Tales.” He does not touch 
the Christmas message in the sermon, in fact, “he does not 
come to speak of the text with a single word; he has some- 
thing decidedly more important to do; he leads his wondering 
congregation out of the heavenly glory of the holy night into 
the dreary mystic gloom of heathen mythology, and revels in 
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brilliant apostrophies in the weird tales of heroes and wights.” 
In like manner he treats Easter, Ascension Day and Pentecost. 
It is the old Rationalismus Vulgaris, with the added elements 
of religious coarseness that masquerade under the deceiving 
name of “modern culture.” The utter foolishness of such 
positions are their surest antidote. Yet they will probably 
form the rallying point for many negative minds, but it is not 
at all likely that they will strengthen the cause of the liberal 


theology. 


ARTICLE IX. 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with its language, literature and 
contents, including the biblical theology. Edited by James Hastings, 
M.A., D.D. With the assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., D.D, 
etc., etc. Vol. IV. Pleroma-Zuzim. 


Volumes I, I] and III of this magnificent work have been already 
noticed in this QUARTERLY. Every word of commendation bestowed 
on those volumes is due also to this one, for the expectation raised by 
the first volume, and sustained by the second and third, culminates in 
the fourth. We have now the most learned, comprehensive and satis- 
factory Bible dictionary to be found in any language—a superb work, 
worthy of a place in every theological library in the world 

Almost every subject embraced in, or connected with, the Bible is 
treated in this work by men ‘‘chosen because they were believed to be 
able to give the best account of the subjects entrusted to them.”’ To 
say that they have done their work well.is to bestow faint praise To 
say that they have done it ina way that will please everybody, is to 
offer a worse than doubtful compliment. To say that they have done 
it carefully, conscientiously and reverently, is to say what every page 
declares. The great old Book has not lost its hold on men, and this 
Dictionary is proof that it can command more and higher scholarship 
than can be commanded by any other book or any other one subject in 
the world As from age to age new light flashes from its pages men 
view it differently, but not less reverently, for in it and through it they 
perceive that God speaks the word of life and salvation. 

This fourth volume contains many subjects of importance. We have 
room to notice only a few such. 
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I. ‘*Prayer’’ is treated through nearly fourteen columns by E. R. 
Bernard, Chancellor and Councilor of Salisbury Cathedral. Almost 
every possible phase of the subject is discussed. Special attention 
may be called to what the author says about Christ’s example in re- 
gard to prayer, and to the conditions of prayer. Especially is faith 
emphasized. A prayer that is an experiment will not be answered. 

2. ‘*Predestination’’ proceeds from the pen of Dr. B. B. Warfield, 
of Princeton, and covers more than thirty-two columns. As might be 
expected, the distinguished American defender of the most rigid pre- 
destinarianism is here at his best. The article is one of great ability, 
and this we say most cheerfully, notwithstanding the fact that we find 
ourself at variance with it from beginning to end. The absolute sov- 
ereignty of election, the utter rejection of ‘the foreseen performances 
of the creature,’’ “the Jarticula: ity of the Divine election,’’ ‘‘the cor- 
responding doctrine of predestination,” are brought into full and high 
relief. In other words, we have here the Praedestinatio gemina, and 
the Praedestinatio absoluta stated with a fervor of conviction that re- 
calls the heroic days of the old Calvinism. The article furnishes a 
good illustration of the Kantian principle that the mind impresses its 
own forms on the objects of its thoughts. Had not Dr. Warfield been 
engaged in a great contention for the last several years, the categories 
of biblical predestination might not have appeared to him quite so 
numerous and so large. We commend the article to all who wish to 
examine the subject from the standpoint of one of the staunchest and 
ablest advocates of high Calvinism. 

3. ‘Salvation, Saviour,’’ written by Dr. W. Adams Brown, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, fills thirty-three columns. If 
this article be a fair representation of the theology in the Union 
Seminary, then orthodoxy has nothing to fear from that venerable 
school of the prophets. We pronounce it sound through and through. 
‘The conception of salvation as deliverence from sin, the emphasis 
upon the mediation of Jesus, and especially upon the significance of 
his death’’ is the ‘teaching that St. Paul shares with the rest of the 
New Testament.”” ‘With the mention of faith we touch the heart of 
St. Paul’s doctrine of Salvation, We are saved by faith. And faith, 
to St. Paul, means more than belief. It is more than trust. It is an 
act of will by which the believer so lays hold upon Christ that he 
actually becomes partaker of his risen and triumphant life.’”’ The 
author evinces acquaintance with the best recent literature of Biblical 
Theology. 

4. ‘Samuel I and II’’ is given by J. F. Stenning, of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, and occupies seventeen columns. The standpoint is that 
of the Higher Criticism. ‘The author, after the manner of Hebrew 
historians, has made use of previously existing documents, which, 
though covering the same ground, yet present the materials at their 
disposal in very different forms,’’ The writer regards the history as 
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made up of two independent narratives, which are put together by a 
Deuteronomic editor. By the time the author has concluded his 
anatomy there is not much life left in Samuel | and II. 

5. ‘Septuagint,’ covering thirty-three columns, comes from the 
hand of Dr. Eberhard Nestle, Professor at Maulbronn, who now ranks 
second to no one living as a textual critic. Besides imparting an im- 
mense amount of information in regard to this the oldest version of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, this article will serve as a guide to all that can 
be learned about ‘‘the Bible of the early Church.’’ The Syriac ver- 
sions are treated by the same hand, and with equal thoroughness. 

We might speak at length of *Tabernacle,”’ filling twenty-nine col- 
umns, written by A. R. S. Kennedy, D.Sc., of Callander, of ‘*Tarsus’’ 
by Ramsay; of ‘*femple,’’ forty-two columns, by F. W. Davis; of 
“Text of the Old Testament, and Text of the New Testament’’ by 
Nestle; of ‘‘Versions, English,’’ by Milligan; of ‘*Vulgate,’’ thirty- 
seven columns, by H. J. White; of “Writing,” by F. G. Kenyon; 
and of other articles too numerous to mention, all by learned authors 
‘‘who have done their work in such a way as to vindicate their choice.’’ 

We say in a few words that every department of theology will be 
benefitted by this superb and monumental work, which brings the 
latest results of scientific study, and points out the way for future in- 
vestigation and discovery, Far from endorsing it in every particular 
we commend it to all ministers and Bible students. The four volumes 
contain 3,624 pages of two columns each, Making no allowance for 
illustrations, which as a rule are more instructive than descriptions in 
words occupying the same amount of space, the work contains about 
5,073,000 words, or, counting 100,000 words to a volume, we have here 
for $24.00 a library of fifty volumes of the ordinary size. The work, 
therefore, considering the character of its contents, is remarkably 
cheap. We rejoice to hear that ‘an extra volume is in preparation, 
to contain indexes and certain subsidiary articles of importance.”’ 

It has been said that the Hastings Dictionary will not supplant 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, and Kitto’s Biblical Encyclopedia, 
but in our judgment it has already supplanted both, at least in the 
sense that it exhibits the present state of biblical science, while very 
much contained in the other works named is quite behind the times. 
The true scholar wants and will have the latest treatment of a subject, 
and will adopt the latest conclusions when they commend themselves 
to his judgment and reason, Only the dilettante and the pedant will 
repudiate the new because it is the new. The scholar will prove the 
old by the new, and will hold fast that which is good. Much in bibli- 
cal science, as in the science of chemistry, has been fixed forever. 
But biblical science, just like chemical science, is not static but dynamic. 
The Bible has in it living forces that must yield new phases of eternal 
truths, which must be adjusted to other truths, and adapted to changed 
conditions. The Hastings Dictionary like every other so-called ‘‘stand 
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ard’”’ work in theology, will give way to something newer and better, 
and so on to the end of time. But let us have the dest; for the good 
is the enemy of the dest. Hastings is the best to-day. If the minis- 
try is to keep abreast with the times it must know the latest phase of 
theological error, as well as the latest phase of ascertained theological 
truth. Current error must be met by the clear presentation of ascer- 
tained truth, 
J. W. RICHARD. 


MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 

The World and the Individual. Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of Aberdeen. Second series. Nature, Man, and the 
Moral Order. By Josiah Royce, Ph.D., LL.D. (Aberdeen), Professor 
of the History of Philosophy in Harvard University. 

These lectures appear to exhibit the final outcome of the philosophical 
and ethical studies of this distinguished Harvard professor, In his earlier 
writings, as for example, Zhe Religious Aspects of Philosophy, he was 
largely critical and acutely effective for overthrow of unsatisfactory 
views. His success won him just distinction, In this volume, while 
showing still the critical aptitude, he has passed into distinctively con- 
structive effort, the elaboration of a philosophy of Being. He has here 
built his theory of the universe, to supply the place of ideas or ex- 
planations which he conceives untenable in our day. 

Prof. Royce’s conception of the universe is monistic, or pantheistic. 
The dualism of matter and mind is distinctly repudiated. In an abso- 
lute sense there is only One Being. All individuals are but parts or 
forms of the One. The One is at once the Whole and the individuated 
existence. The philosophy of the view is idealistic. The Absolute is 
represented in terms of Life, Meaning, Purpose or Will. “The true 
world, the world of Appreciation and Values, as rightly viewed by an 
absolute insight, would be a world of Selves, forming in the unity of 
their systems One Self.” ‘‘The vast contrast which we have been taught 
to make between material and conscious processes really depends merely 
upon the accidents of the human point of view.” ‘We have no right to 
speak of unconscious Nature, but only of incommunicative Nature, or of 
Nature whose mental processes go on at such different time-rates from 
ours that we cannot adjust ourselves to a live appreciation of their inward 
fluency.” ‘‘Evolution, we should say, is due to the constant inter-com- 
munication of a vast number of relatively separate regions of this world 
of conscious life.” ‘Personal individuality” is explained as ‘an essen- 
tially ethical category.” “A new person exists whenever, within a con- 
scious process of a given time-span, inter-communication with the rest of 
Nature results in the appearance of processes significant enough to ex- 
press themselves in new ideas, and in a new unification of experience in 
terms of these ideals.” ‘Thus men appear in Nature.” “The evolution 
of man is the appearance of a type of individuality.” “Every natural 
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process, if rightly viewed from within,” is interpreted as “the pursuit of 
an ideal.” There is ‘no dead Nature at all—nothing really inorganic or 
unconscious—only life, striving, onflow, ideality, significance, rationality. 
Only for us Nature appears to be growing from death to life as the pro- 
cesses grow more like our own, and so more intelligible.” As to lower 
life-organizations, the author explains: ‘Our hypothesis supposes that, 
in case of the animals, we may well be dealing not with beings who are 
rational in our time-span, nor yet with beings who are irrational. The 
rational being with whom you deal when you observe an animal's dim- 
mer hints of rationality, may be phenomenally represented rather by the 
race as a whole than by any one individual. In that case, this individual 
animal is no rational person, but he may well be, so to speak, a tempor- 
ally brief section of a person, whose time-span of consciousness is far 
longer than ours.” All finite existences, or what we term “things,” are 
parts of the Absolute or of the Being we call God. “Whatever the 
world contains it contains in the form of a Self-conscious Being.” 

The total of Being is viewed and explained under a two-fold concep- 
tion of a Temporal Order and an Eternal Order, embracing both a 
temporal type of consciousness in a finite existence, and an eternal con- 
sciousness in the Absolute, to which all things are present at once and 
forever, “Time is the form of Will, and the real world is a temporal 
world in so far as, in various regions of that world, seeking differs from 
attainment, pursuit is external to its own goal, the imperfect tends to- 
wards its own perfection, or, in brief, the internal meanings of finite life 
gradually win, in successive stages, their union with their External Mean- 
ing.” “The goal of every finite life is simply the totality whereof this 
life, in its finitude, is a fragment. When I seek my own goal, I am 
looking for the whole of myself. Insofar as my aim is the absolute 
completion of my Selfhood, my goal is identical with the whole life of 
God.” The consciousness of finite beings is represented as a time-span, 
and as limited, But with respect to the Absolute Being, our author 
adopts essentially the view of Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, the idea 
of an “eternal now,” a ‘fotum simu, 7. e., that all events, all temporal 
sequences, are present at once and eternally. 

From these fundamental and ruling postulates, Dr, Royce seeks to 
explain Physical and Social Reality in the world, or why we believe in 
the existence of a physical world, and to set forth the relations between 
the idealistic Theory of Being on the one hand and the empirical facts 
that men acknowledge on the other. In this explanation the law of 
causation is held to be of “only a relative validity”—*no self-evident 
truth, nor even an empirically established and universal generaliza- 
tion; only a human formula, not true indeed for objective nature, but 
yet serving as a “reason for interpreting our experiences of Nature as a 
hint of a vaster realm of life and of meaning of which we men form a 
part, and of which the final unity is in God's life.” The lecture on the 
Interpretation of Nature is devoted to the effort to show how closely 
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linked to Nature this life of ours is, and how akin to our inner conscious- 
ness is much that we take to be most remote and foreign in the life of 
Nature, It is meant to show man’s unity with Nature or oneness with 
the Absolute. ‘Nature is an orderly realm of genuine conscious life, 
one of whose products, expressions and examples we find in the life of 
man.” 

The Place of the finite Self-being is represented as a section of self- 
hood within the Absolute Self, the total universe, God. “This world that 
we live in is, in its wholeness, the expression of one determinate and abso- 
lute purpose, the fulfilment of the divine will. This fulfilment is unique, 
just because, in the world as a whole, the divine accomplishes its purpose, 
attains its goal, finds in absolute dominateness what it seeks, and there- 
fore will have no other world than this. Now for this very reason, since 
the world in its wholeness is unique, every portion of this whole life, 
every fragment of experience, every pulsation of will in the universe, 
every intent anywhere partially embodied, is, by virtue of its relation to 
this unique wholeness, also unique.” ‘*Whoever conceives the Absolute 
as a Self, conceives it as in its form inclusive of an infinity of various, 
but interwoven and so intercommunicating Selves, each one of which 
represents the totality of the Absolute in its own way, and with its own 
unity.” ‘*We have to regard the Absolute in its wholeness as comprising 
many Selves in the most various inter-relations.” 

In this pantheistic theory, in which, as a whole, the universe is divine 
and an absolute and eternal perfection, and in which, nevertheless, it is 
“simply impossible” that the finite or individual selves “should seek any- 
thing but the Absolute,” it is interesting to note the views reached by 
Prof. Royce on some of the grave questions connected with pantheistic 
theories. To the question of human freedom, he answers affirma- 
tively: “The Self is, in its innermost individuality, not an independent, 
but still a Free Will, which in so far owns no external Master, despite its 
unity with the whole life of God.” It is further explained, however, as 
only a “relative freedom.” As to the problem of evil his affirma- 
tion of both sensitive and moral evil in the world is explicit and frequent, 
It is one point of his philosophy to explain this. A whole lecture is de- 
voted to ‘The Struggle with Evil.” Mencan and do sin, But the ex- 
planations given so define evil as to make it simply a synonym of the 
limitations of finite being. It means simply finiteness—that the finite will 
has not yet reached the conscious fulness of the Absolute Will. It is an 
experience inevitable and inseparable from the temporal Order of exist- 
ence—individuated being, partialness, ignorance, aberration in its neces- 
sary striving toward the goal of the finite will in the Absolute Will. 
“All finite life is a struggle with evil. Yet from the final point of view the 
whole is goods. The Temporal Order contains at no one moment any- 
thing that can satisfy.” Since men have the freedom of personal individ- 
uality, the striving may be wilful and perverse. Yet as the striving of a 
part to realize its goal in the perfect Whole, the striving itself becomes 
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good, In this view Prof. Royce reaches the doctrine of “the soul of good 
in things evil.” As the temporal Order of Being is inseparable from the 
Absolute Eternal Order, “the strife” (in the temporal warfare triumphing 
over evil) is declared to be “within the divine life itse/f,and not in an ex- 
ternally created world.” ‘We are the divine as it expresses itself here 
and now; and no item of what we are is other than an occurrence within 
the whole of the divine existence.” “Our experience is a part of the life 
through which God wins in eternity his own.” In this conception our au- 
thor finds “the only ground for a genuine Theodicy.” The finite evil is 
an essential part of the absolute good. 

On the question of the personal immortality of men, or life after death, 
our author answers again affirmatively. The considerations which lead him 
to this conclusion are, in brief: First, in God we are real individuals and 
really conscious selves, Since this fact of our eternal and individual self- 
hood is real as a conscious fact in God, we too, in him, are conscious of our 
individuality in a form higher than that now accessible to us. Secondly, the 
death of an individual is a possible fact only as occurring in the life of a 
larger individual, whose existence as this Self and no other, in its individ- 
ual contrast with the rest of the world, is continuous in meaning with the 
individuality that death cuts short. No self, then, can end until itself 
consciously declares, ‘My work is done, here I cease.” But, thirdly, 
since this task is e¢hica/, no Ethical Self, as is the human, in its union with 
God, can ever view its task as accomplished, or its work done, or its indi- 
viduality as ceasing to seek, in God, a temporal future. 

It has not been our aim, in this notice, to offer a critical discussion of 
Prof. Royce’s theory of the universe, but simply to indicate the type of its 
philosophy and some aspects of its teaching. As a special elaboration of 
the pantheistic view, it offers only a new setting to evolutionary monism. 
He brought to his task, evidently, an acute metaphysical mind, enriched 
with large treasures of philosophical information, and highly disciplined 
in dialectic skill, A strong, distinct originality marks the formation of 
his type of theory and the presentation of the reasons offered in behalf. 
As a fresh discussion of the great subject, the work is full of interest. 

The discussion, however, cannot be regarded as a success in establish- 
ing the philosophical view presented. It is eminently unsatisfactory in 
its fundamental postulates and in the details of augmentation by which 
it is sought to be made clear and sure, The unsatisfactoriness is not due 
to any lack of ability or effort on the part of the author, but to the es- 
sential untenableness of the monistic and pantheistic theory which he 
seeks to establish. The very ability and labor expended in the formation 
of the view, and the effort to explain, even minutely, obvious difficulties, 
make more impressive the utter error of the theory and the impossibility 
of sustaining it. The work well illustrates the risks of idealism, a 
philosophy swung off into independence of realistic basis, and framed 
into seeming self-harmony through the ambiguous use of abstract terms. 
Even in those special teachings in which these lectures seem to approach 
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thetstic or Christian doctrine, ason free-will, moral evil, and conscious 
personal life after death, this pantheistic philosophy discredits itself by 
the increased difficulty of showing a place for them, It is, perhaps, 
needless to add that Prof. Royce’s view of the World and the Individual, 
of man and of God, is thoroughly alien to the Theistic and Christian 
view, and essentially misleading to those who are taken by his skilful 
metaphysics. 
M. VALENTINE, 


The Sermon on the Mount. Its Literary Structure and Didactic Pur- 
pose. By Benjamin Bacon, D.D. 262 pp. Cloth bound. Price $1.00. 


This book is the product of the methods of Higher Criticism. In it 
the author endeavors to discover the real meaning and purpose of this 
discourse, and to reconstruct, from materials at hand, what may have 
been its original form. ‘*We may not expect,’ it is claimed, ‘“‘more 
than the briefest fragments of any such address.’ But there was, in- 
deed, a real Sermon on the Mount, ‘‘worthy to be called the New Torah 
of the Kingdom of God.’’ Around this nucleus is found a “‘consider- 
able element of agglutinated fragments.’’ The additions are accounted 
for (a) by the personal bias of the writer, as ¢. g., the neo-legalistic 
tendency of Matthew; and (4) by the attempt to perpetuate the logia 
of Jesus ‘“‘unwritten for at least a generation,’’ whereby matter foreign 
to the occasion crept in. As the result of such careful dissection and 
close scrutiny, only 58 of the 107 verses of Matthew are retained. To 
these are added nine substitutions from Luke and four from other parts 
of the text. To illustrate the type of argument, the Beatitudes of 
Matthew are rejected for those of Luke because (a) the group of seven 
seems artificial, (6) explanatory clauses are added, (c) the third person 
is used. 

The book is a legitimate product of the methods used, but we are 
not in sympathy with the methods which so continually ignore Matthew, 
who was certainly in a better position to know what was said on that 
occasion; and which make so little of the office of the Holy Spirit in 
the formation of Scripture. 

STANLEY BILLHEIMER. 


P. ANSTADT AND SONS, YORK, PA. 


Luther. Zinzendorf. Wesley. An account of John Wesley’s con- 
version through hearing Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans read in a Moravian prayer-meeting in London, England. 
To which is added a new translation of Luther’s Preface. By Rev. 
P. Anstadt, D.D. 16mo. Pp. 112. 


The first forty pages of this little book are occupied with a narra- 
tive of the relations of Count Zinzendorf to the Lutheran Church and 
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to the Augsburg Confession, and with an account of John Wesley’s 
conversion while listening to the reading of Luther’s Preface to the 
Epistle to the Romans. There can be no doubt that in his theology 
and in the essential features of his Christian life, Count Zinzendorf 
deserves to be described as a Lutheran, ‘though he did not exclude 
Christians of other denominations from his society.”’ 

Wesley’s relation to Luther’s Preface does not seem so much to have 
been one of conversion as one of a new experience, especially of a 
new view of the doctrine of Justification by Faith. But there can be 
no doubt that in this new experience is found the chief source of 
Wesley’s power as a religious leader and reformer. The entire narra- 
tive is full of interest, and may be read with profit by all Christians. 

But by far the more important part of the book is taken up with the 
Preface itself. This is the gem of all of Luther’s writings, the apple 
of gold in the picture of silver. It gives an epitome of the Lutheran 
teaching on the central truths of the Gospel. No one ever understood 
the great Epistle of the great Apostle better than did Luther, and no 
one has succeeded so well as he in expressing its central thoughts. 
The doctrine of Justification by Faith alone stands out in bold relief. 
‘‘Faith is a divine work within us, which changes and renews us in 
God.’? * * * “Oh, faith is a living, active, zealous, mighty thing, 
insomuch that it cannot possibly remain unproductive of good works.”’ 

In expounding the ninth, tenth and eleventh chapters, Luther says 
that ‘“God’s eternal foreknowledge foresees who will believe and who 
will not believe ;’’ consequently, who will be saved and who will not 
be saved. Thus election and condemnation are made to turn upon 
foreseen faith, and foreseen unbelief. Predestination was not absolute 
with Luther as it was with Calvin. 

We especially suggest that all ministers read carefully and study 
Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the Romans. There is nothing like 
it in the entire field of theological literature. 

J. W. RICHARD. 


Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, D.D., the Patriarch of the Lutheran 
Church in America. By Rev. Adam Stump, A.M. Pp. 16. 


This succinct account of the life and labors of the organizer of the 
scattered Lutherans in the American colonies a century and a half ago, 
brings much useful information to all who read it. The booklet is 
written in a style which will especially commend it to the people. The 
author has a congenial subject in hand, and shows himself at his best. 

J. W. RICHARD. 
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CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Lutherbuch, enthaltend Luther’s Leben und Wirken nebst einigen ein- 
leitenden und abschliesenden Capiteln aus der allgemeinen Kirchen- 
und Missionsgeschichte. Fiir Schule und Haus, Bearbeitet von 
Gustav Just, Lehrer an der Bethlehems-Schule in St. Louis. 12 
mo. Pp. 100. 


With the purpose of this book we most heartily sympathize, and we 
regard the matter in general as well adapted to carry out the purpose. 
We are also pleased with the spirit of the book. It is pietistic through- 
out. It recognizes the hand of God in history, and manifests the 
proper zeal for the welfare of the Church. It is written in plain, 
simple language, and, for the greater part, is accurate. But there are 
errors in it such as are incident to all compilations. Evidently the 
author has not studied and critically examined the sources of history. 
The old partizan methods are too much in evidence. We are tired of 
hearing the Missourians calling themselves ‘‘orthodox,”’ as over against 
all other Lutherans; and when men now-a-days speak and write about 
the ‘unaltered’? Augsburg Confession, they ought to tell us where and 
what that document is. It is now demonstrably certain that the docu- 
ment in the Book of Concord, that long passed as the ‘unaltered 
Augsburg Confession,’’? is by no means the document signed by the 
Lutheran Confessors at Augsburg, June 23, 1530, and delivered to the 
Emperor two days later. We must stand by the truth. 

Jobn Huss was not burnt on an island in the Rhine, as is clearly im- 
plied on page 23, but on the mainland west of Constance, half a mile 
from the Rhine. It is purely partizan declamation, and not merely 
rhetorical hyperbole, when it is said on page 18 that under the pope 
‘the people had no schools, no books, and especially no bibles.’’ 
Every well-informed person knows that there were hundreds of cathe- 
dral, cloister and other schools at the time of Luther’s birth, and 
that not a few of the great universities that now illumine Germany 
were founded in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Even the 
‘ittle town Mansfeld’’ had a school in which Luther, as this author 
says, ‘learned the ten commandments, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and was instructed in reading, writing, and the elements of the Latin 
grammar,’’ and at Magdeburg he attended ‘the high school, which 
was then celebrated before all others,’’ and still later we learn that he 
‘attended the Latin school in Eisenach."’ 

And as to books in general it is well known that tens of thousands, 
very many of them of purely popular character, were printed in the fif- 
teenth century. One writer estimates that the number of fifteenth cen- 
tury printed works still preserved may be reckoned at over 30,000o— 
‘‘many of them works of three, four, or even more thick folio volumes.”’ 
Several such works lie before us at this moment. In 1470 Anthony 
Koberger, of Nurenberg, had twenty-four presses at work, and em- 
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ployed over a hundred men in the making of books. Before the year 
1500 there were five printing presses in operation in Mentz, six in Ulm, 
sixteen in Basel. twenty in Augsburg, twenty-one in Cologne. One 
would like to know what was printed on these presses, since, accord- 
ing to our author, there were ‘‘no books’’ under the papacy. 

‘*Especially no Bibles This is what Dr. Maitland calls a ‘broad 
falsehood’? (7he Dark Ages, page 543). This distinguished author 
says: ‘We know of at least twenty different editions of the whole 
Latin Bible printed in Germany only before Luther was born.’’ He 
thinks the press had issued fifty different editions of the whole Latin 
Bible, before Luther was born. It has also been ascertained that be- 
fore the Reformation at least fourteen complete editions of the Bible 
had been published in the High German, and five in the Low German 
dialect. The first edition in the High German appeared in 1466 Our 
author tells us that Luther found a bible in the University Library at 
Erfurt, and that he diligently studied the Bible in his cloister. The 
Dark Ages were dark, but they were not so dark as they have been 
often pictured. It is simply a shame to teach children that under the 
papacy ‘the people had no schools, no books, and especially no Bibles.’’ 
Let us demand of historians that they tell the whole truth 

Pilate’s staircase is not in St. Peter’s at Rome, page 39, but ina 
separate building near St. John Lateran, a mile distant from St Peter’s. 

On page 45 Luther is represented in person as nailing the ninety- 
five theses against the church door at Wittenberg. This is highly im- 
probable. There is not one particle of evidence that the Wittenberg 
theologians composed, at the command of their elector, ‘‘a writing 
based on the seventeen articles previously composed by Luther,’’ page 
68. There is also ambiguity, if not error, in the dates at the head of 
page 70. 

We do not expect perfection anywhere but we have a right to ex- 
pect that the best known facts connected with the life of Luther, and 
with the Lutheran Church, be correctly presented. If the author will 
remove the errors in this book, it will then be worthy of its laudable 
purpose. 


” 


J. W. RICHARD. 


Gospel Sermons. By Rev. Henry Sieck, Pastor of Mount Olivet Luth- 
eran Church, Milwaukee, Wis. Partl, Pp. 228. 


This is a volume of short sermons on the gospels of the ecclesiastical 
year. ‘lhe number of the sermons is thirty-seven, extending to Pentecost 
Monday, completing Part I. The author does his work with a heart full 
of devotion to this method of preaching. He holds himself severely to 
the plain scope and compass of the gospels in his practical applications, 
His treatment is exceedingly plain and simple, He sacrifices nothing to 
mere style. He is guiltless of laboring for anything like superficial effect. 
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He is impressed with the solemnity of his task, and imbued with the spirit 
of one who appreciates the grand privilege and opportunity of urging 
redeeming and joyous truth upon the hearts and minds of God's people. 
We must commend the unmistakable tone of shepherd tenderness which 
mark these postils. Clearly the sermons have but one aim—the glory of 
God in the upbuilding of the hearer’s (and reader's) spiritual life ; and 
through each brief discourse breathes the tender spirit of true pastoral 
solicitude. 

Pastor Sieck’s theology is soundly, strenuously Lutheran. He does not 
indeed formally theologize in the unfolding of his themes, but neither does 
he hesitate to rejoice in the sublime harmony of the doctrinal teachings of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church with the word of Christ and the apos- 
tles' doctrine. Indeed we know of no method of preaching so perfectly 
adapted to conserve the doctrinal beliefs of the Church in the minds of 
believers, as the method followed by Pastor Sieck, The gospel, and the 
doctrine thereof necessarily go together. The one is the substance and 
power of the other. Gospel truth so urged home, fortified with all the 
preacher's aids, and vitalized by the spirit, must be unto the edification of 
the congregation, evoking their love for the truth of salvation, and their 
steadfast adherence to the doctrinal system in which that truth is pre- 
sented, , 

Yet one is also impressed anew with the limitations of this method of 
preaching, when followed as the inflexible rule of pulpit ministration. 
Except by twisting and straining, there is little or no latitude for the treat- 
ment of special subjects, Thus a large portion of modern life and ex- 
perience must go without touch or reference in the sermon, 

Such is the vigorous style of Pastor Sieck’s postils, such their reverent 
spirit, and such their appeal to a joyous confidence, abounding salvation 
through Jesus Christ, that we give the volume containing them our most 
sincere commendation as a valuable addition to the spiritual literature of 


our Lutheran homes, 
A. R. STECK. 


Commentary on the Prophet Isaiah. By G. Stoeckhardt, Professor in 
the Concordia Seminary at St. Louis. The first twelve chapters. 


We do not hesitate to commend this Commentary, of which the first 
twelve chapters have appeared, as one of the best yet written on 
Isaiah in German. It deserves to be translated into the English lan- 
guage. It is clear, eloquent and vigorous in style, thoroughly rever- 
ent and evangelical in spirit, and in judicious and practical expositions 
gives the result of the best and latest scholarship applied to the study 
of the word of God, bringing the work up to the present standard of 
Bible criticism. 

The author rests upon the sure foundation of the Evangelical faith. 
In the introduction he says: ‘The Book of Isaiah is called WA 
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which means vision, revelation All that is written in this book is a 
revelation and inspiration of God. So the prophecy of Isaiah prima 
facie stands as the word of God,’’ and again: ‘It was the Spirit of 
Christ which through the prophets and especially through Isaiah has 
revealed the grace of the New Testament, the sufferings of Christ and 
the future glory.”’ 

Prof. Stoeckhardt occupies the safe middle ground, accepting the 
good in the Higher Criticism. Self-contradicting statements of the 
Hypercriticism are in a most striking way undermined and refuted by 
the plain statements of the word of God. Scripture is thus explained 
by Scripture; especially the masterly explanation of the ‘‘Son of the 
Virgin,’’ Is. 7: 14 

It isa book which ought to have a place in the library of every 
preacher and Bible student, and is profitable for laymen who want a 
thorough knowledge of the ‘*Evangelist and Apostle’? of the Old 
Testament. 

The binding is substantial, paper excellent, type clear and pleasant 
to the eye. 

GEO. BRODTHAGE, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


The Atlantic Monthly for September presents five articles calculated 
to attract much attention, as they are upon topics of current interest. 
Talcott Williams, LL.D., has written upon ‘“‘The New Navy of the 
United States ;’’ Herbert W. Horwill demonstrates the advantages of 
‘sA National Standard in Higher Education ;’? Miss Vida Scudder con- 
tinues her papers upon Democracy in an able discussion of **Democ- 
racy and Society ;’? W. E. B. Du Bois considers the urgent question of 
“The Training of Black Men,” and Hiller C. Wellman, an exception- 
ally well qualified authority. tells “What the Public Libraries are Doing 
for Children.”’ 

Miss Emily V. Mason writes most delightfully of ‘Memories of a 
Hospital Matron,” and there is also in this number some interesting 
correspondence between Thoreau and Father Hecker, which has never 
before appeared. There are two charming outdoor papers entitled 
«Autumn Thoughts” and ‘‘Going into the Woods.”’ 

Among the fiction of the number are the third installment of the 
Baroness von Hutten’s delightful serial ‘‘Our Lady of the Beeches,” 
Louise L. Sibley’s three sketches of life ““On an Off Shore Light’’ and 
‘“‘The White Feather,’? by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 

The Contributors’ Club has the usual number of bright contribu- 
tions. It is a thoroughly good number—too good for people with 
genuine literary taste to miss. 
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SEVERINGHAUS PUBLISHING COo., CHICAGO. 


German-American Catechism. A concise development and application 
of Luther’s Small Catechism, etc., etc. Pp. 78. By J. D. Severing- 
haus, D D. 


Three years ago we had the pleasure of calling attention to this 
most excellent bilingual edition of Luther’s Small Catechism, with 
development. It is not only a catechism, but it is a book of religious 
instruction for young people. It can be used equally well in a purely 
English-speaking, or in a purely German-speaking, class, and will be 
especially serviceable in a class that may be in the period of transition 
from German to English. 

In a few places the answers to questions might be simplified; but 
with the teaching, one or two places excepted, we are in entire accord. 
On page 49 we have a most excellent definition of Regeneration, and 
on page 50 an equally excellent definition of Justification. But the 
correct Lutheran order requires that ‘the act of God’’ come before 
‘the work of the Holy Ghost.’? See Luther’s Preface to the Epistle 
to the Romans. On page 48 the author says: ‘‘As the communion of 
saints the Christian Church administers the sacred gifts or sacraments 
according to their divine appointment and preaches the gospel to all 
the world.’”? If by “‘communion of saints’? the author has reference 
to the communio sanctorum of the Apostles’ Creed, and means that 
the ‘communion of saints’’ is a more accurate definition of ‘*Holy 
Catholic Church,’’ and that the phrase was introduced into the Creed 
for the purpose of defining the word ‘‘Church”’ then he is wrong, for 
it is historically demonstrable that it was not originally understood in 
that sense, but in the abstract sense of participation in certain bless- 
ings connected with the Church. See Hefele Conciliengeschichte, sec- 
ond edition, volume II, p. 61 segg., and Kattenbusch, II, pp. 930, 931. 

If by **As communion of saints the Christian Church administers,’’ 
etc., he means that the essential, the invisible Church does this, then 
he at least lacks in accuracy. While with all our heart we believe with 
the Apology that the Church is principaliter societas fidei et Spiritus 
Sancti in cordibus, we also believe that the Church is Hez/santa/t, and 
as such is charged with the duty of the preaching of the Gospel and the 
administration of the sacraments. The very orthodox Hunnius says: 
‘‘the visible Church comprises the assembly of those who are mem- 
bers of Christ’s kingdom, and who have the word of God preached to 
them in its purity, and the Sacraments administered according to 
Christ’s will and institution. It is called ‘visible’ not because of the 
individuals of which it consists being visible to the outward eye, but 
because of its having a visible mode of worship, thereby testifying that 
every member among them is persuaded of, and has accepted the 
faith which is preached in that Church, and that all members are 
determined to serve one and the same God, and to work out together 
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their own salvation. This visible Church is implied when we read 
Matt 18:17; Acts 5:11; Rom,16:1.’? No detnition of the Church 
is complete that does not include both sides. While affirming an es- 
sential Church, we must also recognize the emprical Church—these 
not as two churches, but as the internal and the external sides of the 
one Holy Catholic Church. Luther in describing the Church went out 
from the idea of invisibility (see Commentary on Galatians 5: 19) and 
in this he was followed by Melanchthon in the first period of his Loci, 
and in the Confession and Apology; but later Melanchthon laid stress 
on the empirical Church, as the coetus vocatorum, within which are the 
elect. In this he is followed in general by the Dogmaticians. On p. 69 
it is said that they (Luther and Melanchthon) presented to the Diet at 
Augsburg a new confession. Luther and Melanchthon did not present 
the Confession at Augsburg. The Augsburg Confession was composed 
by Melanchthon, but was presented to the Diet by the subscribing 
princes and the representatives of the two cities. Neither Luther 
nor Melanchthon saw it presented. Among other good things, this 
little book contains an order for Confirmation, and an order for Com- 


munion. 
J. W. RICHARD. 


GENERAL COUNCIL PUBLICATION BOARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Choral Service Book, Containing the Authentic Plain Song Intona- 
tions and Responses for the Order of Morning Service, the Orders of 
Matins and Vespers, the Litany and the Suffrages of the Common 
Service, for the use of Evangelical Lutheran Congregations, with ac- 
companying harmonies for organ. Edited by Harry G. Archer and 
Rev. Luther D. Reed, 228 pages. Price 31.50. 


This book opens with a preface of 44 pages explanatory of “Plain 
Songs” or as perhaps it is better known, “Gregorian Music,” and an anal- 
ysis of the different parts of the Liturgy. The remainder of the book is 
given to plain song settings of all the different services of the Church 
enumerated in the title. The book shows painstaking effort on the part 
of the editors to collaborate a large amount of Gregorian Music, but the 
practical utility of the book in our Lutheran congregations is very doubt- 
ful. Almost all of the parts of the service assigned to the minister, in- 
cluding Gospel and prayers, are to be intoned, and the parts assigned to 
the congregation, set to the “Plain Songs,” would be most difficult for them 
to learn. 

This use of Gregorian instead of the Anglican tones is called “starving 
ourselves in the midst of plenty” by Mr. Hullah in his “Whole Book of 
Psalms”; and Sir George McFarren says in his “Six Lectures on Har- 
mony”: “It must be obvious, first, that the Gregorian Chant is of purely 
pagan origin; secondly, that its appropriation to Christian worship was 
entirely upon artistic and popular grounds, not on account either of its 
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antiquity or sacredness; thirdly, that it was not held as essential to the 
service throughout western Enrope when the advance of music enabled 
the clergy of France to improve upon it; and lastly, that those well- 
meaning men who would resuscitate its use in the Church of England» 
evince mistaken zeal, false antiquarianism, illogical deductiveness, artistic 
blindness and ecclesiastical error.” 

Henry Smart says that “Musical taste must be indeed at its lowest ebb 
in any who really prefer the meaningless and uncouth ‘plain song of the 
Church’ to any other combination of sound whatever. English psalmody 
has many faults, but I hold it to be the tar wiser course to endeavor to 
correct these, than to supplant it by a style of music utterly barbarous in 
itself, antagonistic to the grammatical structure of the language, and so 
wholly opposed to the feeling of the people that it can never come into 
general use, except on the incredible supposition of a second universal 
ascendancy of the church which invented it.” 

The book is beautifully printed on good paper and it would likely be 
of interest to students of church music, while not adapted to the use of 
our congregations. 

HENRY W., SIEGRIST. 


GERMAN LITERARY BOARD, BURLINGTON, IOWA, 


1. Das Amt, das die Versihnung predigt. 
Die Friekirche im Vergleich mit der Staatskirche. 
Charakterziige des amerikanischen Volkes. 


Von J. L. Neve, Professor in ev.-luth. “Westlichen Theologischen 
Seminar” zu Atchison, Kansas, 


These three brochures from the pen of the genial and scholarly pro- 
fessor in the German department of our Western Theological Seminary 
indicate the comprehensiveness of his literary activity. The first con- 
tains three ordination sermons ; the second compares the free church sys- 
tem of America with the State-churchism of Germany ; the third, which 
consists of eighty-nine pages, gives the Professor's views of the charac- 
teristic features of American men, women and institutions, 

The sermons present a high idea of the ministry of reconciliation ; the 
comparison of American church organization and life with the ecclesias- 
tical conditions in Germany, is, we think, accurate, and will be instructive 
both to Americans and to Germans, “The characteristics of the Ameri- 
can people” show that the writer has been a careful observer. Beyond 
most Germans, he has done justice to the American women. He de- 
clares “that the American woman is not unwomanly.” The wide 
circulation and reading of this pamphlet in Germany would dissipate 
many false impressions held by the Germans in regard to almost every- 
thing that is American, 

J. W. RICHARD. 
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EATON AND MAINS, 


Remembered Days. By James B. Kenyon. 239 pages. Cloth bound. 

Price $1.00, 

The author of this volume shares the common experience of all of us 
when he finds that, as the years move on, some few days remain bright 
and clear in the memory. There are always some golden hours which 
the great destroyer, Time, cannot efface. And, while some cherish the 
memory of sweet words and kind faces, Mr. Kenyon delights to recall 
happy days in the woods by the brook-side, or along the shores of the 
great river, looking upon the face of Nature and listening to the voice of 
the murmuring waters. He takes the reader through varied scenes of 
outdoor life—a night in the woods, a walk through November fields, a 
day along a trout stream, or a long reach in a canoe after bass. A fea- 
ture of these little excursions is the absence of monotony. Each camp 
is set up differently from every other; each fish caught in its own indi- 
vidual way. The reader is not made to listen to long conversations, 
Clericus, Medicus, Juventus, Old Man, Lucky One, and even the dog 
Rex, are not obtrusive figures on the woodland scene. If the reader will 
quietly join the party, he will find that the joys of a summer vacation, 
duly appreciated, can be lengthened out to brighten many a day. The 
last chapter is called, “The Bethrothed Ones of Grinderwald,” and is 
from the French of Erckmann-Chatrian. 

STANLEY BILLHEIMER, 
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